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THE WHITE CUIRASSIER. 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—71. 
BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AN UNHAPPY MARRIAGE, | three servants came in and drank long life 
|and health to their mistress and her young 
| daughter, and then retired to enjoy their part 
How the happy hours and days flew by after | of the feast ; whilst Madame de Chavigny sat 
Madame de Chavigny had been restored, as | bythe blazing fire in the old-fashioned drawing- 
it were, from the grave, Hilda never could room, with Hilda on a stool at her feet, her 


‘* Ouiconque a zoué, toujours joue, et jouera.” 


| tell. |head resting against her mother’s knees, and 


She had always dearly loved the memory her hand clasped in hers, sometimes talking 
of her dead mother, and now she almost}a little, but mostly silent, with their hearts 
worshipped her living presence, and could | full of glad gratitude to Him who had given 
scarcely bear to quit her for an instant, | them back to each other. 
fearing she would vanish as doth some| It was strange at such a time, when death 
sweet dream when one awaketh. |and desolation were around them on every 

And the happy mother was only too glad| side, and the worst passions of man’s nature 
to have it so, and, never weary of feasting her | seemed to be unchained for their own destruc- 
eyes on the lovely face of her long-lost} tion,—it was strange, in the midst of all these 
darling, would listen for hours in rapt delight | horrors, to find a little household like this, 
to her happy talk as she spoke of the long| where for the moment nought was thought of 
past days at Ehrenstein, and of those which | but happiness and joy. For old Jeanne had 
might yet await them in the future. Even the| become ‘sincerely attached to her mistress 
sound of her steps, as she flitted through the | during the long years they had lived together, 
long stone passages of the gloomy old house, | and rejoiced to know that she was about to 
brought such an unwonted thrill of joy to her| be restored to her family; and even Felix, 
loving heart, that it was almost pain. | whose heart, nevertheless, was none of the 

And the good Madeleine, whom Madame | tenderest, drew his coat-sleeve across his eyes 
de Chavigny had welcomed so heartily and| when the clear sweet voice of the young girl 
thanked so gratefully for the care she had | rang through the old house as she sang to her 
taken of her child, watched the two, as she | mother, now the blessed Christmas hymn of 
went and came, with never-ending satisfac- ; “‘ peace and good-will to men,” and then again 
tion, till the troubled look which had lately | the joyous German carol to the birth of the 
come into her pleasant face vanished away, | meu *ahr. It was a time long to be re- 
the bright twinkle came back to her black| membered by all. 
eyes, and she was herself again. Madame de Chavigny was at this time two 

And so in this joyous fashion the new year|or three years above forty, and still very 
dawned at the Grand Volier, and Jeanne,| handsome. Except for her extreme pallor 
who had become Hilda’s devoted slave, went|and the few silver threads which mingled 
off under her directions on a mysterious| with her bright brown haif, her long captivity 
errand to Le Mans; and returned with what|seemed externally to have left little trace. 
she called an amour de dindon, which, if it| Her crystal blue eyes were as clear, her fair 
had not exactly the agreeable proportions it| face as smooth, her tall lithe figure as active 
might have had in happier times, yet presented ‘and as graceful as when she had quitted her 
a most comfortable appearance when set upon | home more than twenty years before. The 
the table on New Year’s Day; and Jeanne) roundness and freshness of youth were gone, 
made an excellent fot au feu, and Hilda tried | it is true, but she looked a young woman 
her long-unpractised hand in the concoction | still, and many might even have admired her 
of a plum pudding made from her aunt|more now than formerly, for the restless, 
Hedwig’s English receipt, which would have | almost fretful expression which in her girlhood 
been a great success, only that for neither|had somewhat marred her beauty, had com- 
love nor money could a single plum be found | pletely vanished, and a look of sweet serenity 
in the town. And after dinner was over, the | and peace—the peace which passeth all 
VIII. 2T 
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understanding — had taken its place, and 
made her seem not only infinitely more 
loveable, but to all those who look beneath 
the surface more lovely than in the bloom of 
her early years. 

“Ah, mamma!” Hilda one day exclaimed, 
“it is impossible that any one can ever have 
been more beautiful than you are now;” and 
the sweet incense of flattery, so long unheard, 
caused so bright a rose to tinge the fair pale 
cheeks as almost justified the innocent 
exaggeration. 

The hard and unusually prolonged frost, 
which during this unfortunate winter caused 
such suffering throughout France, increased 
in intensity as the year drew to its close, and 
rendered Hilda’s garden rambles more and 
more impracticable. Now that she was no 
longer alone, and the necessity for conceal- 
ment no longer so imperative, she persuaded 
her mother, who had never passed the gates 
during all these long years, to walk with her a 
little way into the neighbouring country; and 
as nothing unpleasant resulted from this first 
essay, it was occasionally repeated, to the 
great improvement of Madame de Chavigny’s 
health. They, however, carefully avoided 
in their expeditions the high roads leading to 
Le Mans or to Noyen, and so rarely en- 
countered any one more formidable than a 
stray workman returning from some rare 
day’s work, or a poor scared woman hurrying 
back from doing her small marketing, — people 
little likely in these times to think or talk 
about anything but their own concerns and 
the dangers threatening them. 

Then, when the air was too bitterly cold, 
or the snow falling too heavily for her to 
venture forth, they would read aloud by turns, 
or talk together as they worked for the poor 
wounded soldiers. 

At other times Hilda would play upon an 
old-fashioned piano (of which she had found 
the key, lost years before) some of the brilliant 
pieces she had lcarued in her Paris boarding 
school, but the neglected instrument was sadly 
out of tune, and jarred and jangled woefully ; 
so oftenest she wouid sing without accompani- 
ment the sweet songs of the Fatherland; till 
one day, interrupted by a sob from her listener, 
she rose, and throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms,— 

“Ah! poor dear mamma,” she cried, kissing 
away her tears, “we must have no more 
such music, you cannot bear it yet. See, 
Madeleine,” she continued, as the good 
woman entered the room, “see how naughty 
the dear mother is, and only because I sang 
to her a song about the Siisse Heinrath we all 


hope so soon to see again; you must make 
her some of those dreadful French /sanes 
you adore so much, to strengthen her for the 
journey.” 

When either Madeleine’s ¢/sane or Hilda’s 
cheerful presence had restored a little tone 
to Madame de Chavigny’s nerves, shaken by 
long solitude and suffering, she proposed to 
her daughter one snowy afternoon that they 
should go together to the deserted west wing, 
and examine the many cases and boxes which 
had been forwarded to the Volier after she 
had settled there, and most of which had 
remained unopened since their arrival. It 
was a trying ordeal, but as her mother wished 
it should be done, Hilda made no opposition ; 
and Felix appearing with the necessary imple- 
ments, the lids were speedily removed, and 
mother and daughter proceeded to draw forth 
their contents. Quantities of dresses of one 
sort and another, pretty little slippers with 
blue or rose-coloured rosettes, fans, flowers, 
and ornaments were brought to light one 
after the other. At last came a jewel-case, 
which Madame de Chavigny opened, and in 
which she searched anxiously. 

“Oh, here it is!” she said, handing to 
Hilda a little silver casket worked in relief. 

“What an exquisite little thing!” exclaimed 
the young girl, delighted. “What is it, 
mamma?” 

“It is yours, child. My dear sister Hedwig 
sent it as your christening present, though I 
did not get it till long afterwards. Look 
inside, and I think you will find the hair of 
her three children.” 

Hilda obeyed eagerly, and there, fastened 
upon a small dark blue velvet cushion, were 
three little locks of hair, marked severally 
with the names of Wilhelm, Caroline, and 
Baby. 

“Oh, how pretty they are!” cried Hilda; 
and what is this?” opening a small packet 
folded in silver-paper. There lay a little bunch 
of withered flowers, completely dried up, but 
still held together by a blue ribbon. Upon 
the cover was written, “From Wilhelm to 
his little new cousin.” 

The colour rose to the young girl’s cheeks, 
the tears to her eyes. 

“How kind and good they all are!” she 
said ; “they thought of me even then.” And 
the little silver casket with its contents were 
hid away among the dearest of Hilda’s 
treasures. 

Then Madame de Chavigny gave her a 
morocco case. 

“This is for you also, my child,” she said, 
gravely. It was a very fine miniature likeness 
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of M. de Chavigny, taken when he was 
young. 

Hilda received the gift with pleasure, but 
her pleasure was sadly mixed with pain as 
she looked at the pale face beside her. 

“This is what I have been seeking for, 
dear,” said Madame de Chavigny; “I wished 
you to have it, and now that I have found it 
I think we may finish our labours for to-day. 


Chavigny’s directions. This individual, who 
even then appeared to me to be entirely in 
M. de Chavigny’s confidence, is, I have little 
doubt, the man who killed him.” 

‘What a terrible death to die!” said Hilda, 
almost in a whisper. “What could have 
induced papa to be so terribly cruel to you? 
It seems utterly impossible.” 

“Your father never loved me, dear, after 








the first few months of our marriage, and 
some little time after our return from Ehren- 
stein he became more unkind than ever; I 
think he actually hated me.” 

“Oh, do not tell me any more, dearest 
mother, it makes you miserable to go back to 
those bygone days; I see it does.” 


Come then with me, and let me hear all you 
can remember of your father’s last hours. 
To-day I feel that I can bear it. Nay, child, 
do not remonstrate, it will be a comfort to 
me to know all, if, as you say, his heart was 
softened towards me before he died.” 

“Then I will tell you all that happened 
since we left Paris, and how and why Icame| “Yes, it is painful, especially as I feel now 
here, shall I?” | that it was partly my own fault; still I would 

“Yes; these things must be spoken of|rather you knew the little there is to tell, 
some time; better it should be now, and then|and then we will not speak of it again. I 
we will try to forget all that is painful in the | hope and believe that I forgave your father 
past.” ' years ago; and now that he is dead, and died 

And Hilda yielded, and long after the dull | repenting his errors, I can think of him even 
daylight had vanished she sat by the fire and | with kindness. Let me then explain to you 
told how at last her father had come to love | how I, in my turn, came here.” 
her, and she to love him; and all that took; Madame de Chavigny’s story was a short 
place at the time of his death; and her one. While she lay dying, or supposed to be 
strange conversation with the Abbé Bertrand. | dying, in Germany, M. de Chavigny, shocked 
She concealed nothing from her mother, not/ at the result of his harshness, had experienced 
even the cruel conduct of her cousin Beau-|a sort of remorse, which, however, spent itself 
mont the day he had brought her to the|in promises of future amendment. But as 
Volier, nor her terrible suspicion that he the dread shadow of death slowly vanished 
might be the murderer of her father. away, the awe, felt by even the most careless 

“No, no, my darling, I never likedjat its approach, vanished also, and all his 
Charles Beaumont, but I cannot believe he former dislike of his wife returned, aggravated 
has become so wicked as that. Besides, I) by an angry jealousy of the influence of her 
have little doubt that I know, from the words’! sister and brother-in-law, and a constantly 
he spoke when he fired the pistol, who this recurring apprehension that she might again 
wretched /ranc-tireur must be. When I was’ appeal to their protection. 
brought here fourteen years ago the house| Another apple of discord between them 
was completely uninhabited, with the excep-| was the determined opposition made by M. 
tion of a man of about five-and-thirty, with a | de Chavigny to his wife’s very natural desire 
most disreputable look and cruel dogged face, | to have her child with her. Nothing but the 
who had apparently been occupying it for| profound depression of spirits which weighed 
some few days. I supposed at first that he| upon her at the time of their departure from 
had been there simply for the purpose of Ehrenstein, and which she believed to be 
putting the house in order, but I afterwards | caused bythe nearapproach of death,—nothing 
knew that he was a mason who had been but the conviction that this apprehension 
employed to block up the two windows in the | would be speedily realized, and her child left 
west wing which looked into the court, leaving | unprotected in her father’s hands, had induced 
only those which gave upon the garden, then| her to leave her behind; but now, when she 
little better than a desert. He had also built | was apparently given back to life and health, 
up the door which tormerly led from the} she languished and pined for the little crea- 
west rooms into the circular balcony, effec- | ture’s soft caresses and endearing words. But 
tually cutting off by so doing all possibility of| her husband without driving her to absolute 
communication between them and the rest of | despair by ap ositive refusal, invariably either 
the house, except by the secret door behind | evaded the subject altogether, or insisted, on 
the picture in your dressing-room, which |One pretext or another, in delaying the 
he had broken out according to M. de ;moment of the child’s return. 
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He would not hear of Hilda’s going to 
fetch her, declaring her health to be still too 
delicate to admit of her undertaking so long 
a journey, and scowled so savagely when she 
proposed that if he himself could not conve- 
niently leave home, her sister might come to 
visit them, and bring little Hilda with her, 
that the poor mother began to think she 
should never see her child again. Affairs 
were in this position when, one day, M. de 
Chavigny—whose manners had been growing 
more and more unsociable, and his absences 
from home more frequent and prolonged— 
appeared in his wife’s morning-room, with a 
smile which had not been seen on his face 
for long, and actually inquired how she felt 
herself. Cheered by so unusual a display of 
kindness, Hilda began chatting more gaily 
than was now her wont, turning in her mind 
meanwhile whether she might not profit by 
her husband’s good humour to approach the 
subject ever nearest to her heart, yet fearing 
to do so. Great then was her astonishment 
when he himself broached the subject. 

“Well, Hilda,” he said, “you would cer- 
tainiy be more lively here if you had little 
Hildachen trotting about beside you, would 
you not?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered, trembling 
with anxiety, “don’t you think I might have 
her now?” 

M. de Chavigny walked nervously to the 
window and looked out, apparently forgetful 
of the observation he had just made. Hilda 
waited in silence for two or three minutes, 
which seemed an age; then she ventured 
gently to repeat her question :— 

“Don’t you think, dear, that she might 
come to me now?” 

After a moment’s hesitation he turned and 
came quickly towards her. 

** Certainly,” he said, “you may have her 
if you really wish it.” 

“Really wish it!” she repeated, with 
astonishment, “why, you know well how 
happy it would make me to see my darling 
again.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose it would, but as I 
have not your passionate admiration for 
squalling children about a house, you must 
agree, Madame Hilda, if I make this sacrifice 
of my comfort to please you, to do me a 
little service in return. Come, is it a bar- 
gain?” he asked, with an attempt at playful- 
ness, and taking her hands in his. 

Madame de Chavigny had never had the 
advantage of hearing the amicable nickname 
by which her husband had been formerly 
known among his school companions; never- 


theless she had not lived nearly six years in 
his society without having learned that his 
rare smiles and rarer caresses were more to 
be dreaded than his worst anger. She saw 
clearly that he was trying to bribe her to 
make some promise which he felt she would 
not approve of if left to her unbiassed judg- 
ment. But what would she not do to have 
back her child? Anything not actually against 
her conscience. So, resisting her shivering 
impulse to shrink from him, she left her hand 
an instant in his, and asked, in a voice which, 
despite all her effort, was somewhat cold and 
constrained, “What do you wish me to do?” 

“Oh, a trifle; you need not look so serious 
about it. It is a very easy matter for you 
women to keep straight, who have nothing 
to do all the year round but to tend your 
winter; but for us it is very different. Well, 
he continued, with a gracious air of frankly 
confessing his small peccadilloes, “the fact is, 
that I yielded to temptation, as we unfortunate 
men have always done at times, from Adam 
downwards, and I have a debt of honour on 
my hands, which must be paid immediately. It 
is a mere trifle, as I said, but I do not happen 
to have the sum in hand, and I count upon 
your known amiability” (he could not, even in 
his own interest, resist the sneer with which 





he emphasized the word) “to help me out of 
my difficulty. A good wife is ever ready to 
aid her husband.” 

“You mean,” said Madame de Chavigny, 
coldly, “that you have been playing again 
and lost, as usual.” 


the fact.” 
“And you wish me to pay the money?” 
“Exactly so, my dear friend.” 





flowers in summer, and /sonner your fire in | 


we have all our little failings, and the fact is,” |’ 


“Eh bien! si vous tenes ad mettre les points | 
sur les——,1 suppose that is pretty nearly | 


“And suppose I were willing to do so, | 
where am I to get this sum, whatever it may | 


be? You are well aware that all I have is 
tied up and settled on the child.” 

“Yes, I am, as you say, perfectly cognisant 
of the precautions your worthy brother-in-law 
thought it necessary to take in your interest ; 
a curious fact, by the way, in polite society, 
that one may trust a girl to the tender 
mercies of a stranger—but not her money. 
However, that has nothing to do with the 
present question.” 

“ What, then, do you propose that I should 
do?” asked Hilda. 

M. de Chavigny resumed his walk. 
sently he began again,— 

“ Hilda, you remember, at the time of our 
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marriage, you gave instructions when the con- 
tract was being drawn up that a sum of 
41,500 should be left in your own hands: 
you were very mysterious about it at the 
time,” he added, with a forced smile, “ saying 
it was to enable you to indulge in any little 
extravagance you might fancy in the way of 
presents, or what not, without applying to 
our common purse. Well, I do not suppose 
you have spent much of this sum, if any; 
and I would wish you to lend it to me: of 
course it is a mere loan; it would suffice, 
with a couple of hundreds I have here with 
me, to get me out of this scrape. You will 
not, I presume, object to oblige me so far?” 

Hilda remained silent for an instant, clasp- 
ing her hands tightly together to hide their 
trembling ; then she spoke quite calmly :— 

“You have surely forgotten to what use I 
destined this sum three years ago? I think 
the less we speak of this matter the better, 
but you know that the money is sacred.” 

“* Voyons, Hilda, don’t give us any of your 
heroics ; why should we not speak about it, 
or anything else? in so charming a ménage as 
ours there should surely be no mysteries.” 

The young wife’s cheek crimsoned. 

“ Have you no feeling,” she cried, “ of any 
kind ?—no regret, no shame for what you have 
done? Has it passed from your memory that 
my uncle Adelbrecht left in his will two thou- 
sand pounds to my baby girl, charging you to 
invest it in her name, and that, when you got 
the money, instead of fulfilling your trust, 
you—you ” A reckless laugh from M. de 
Chavigny completed the exasperation of his 
wife, and the word which she had struggled 
to hold back burst from her lips,—“ You 
embezzled it, stole it, as any unfaithful 
steward might have stolen his master’s 
goods.” 

It was an unwise and unchristian-like retort, 





| and she knew it, and regretted it almost ere 


| it was uttered. She had been very gentle and 





patient since her long illness in Germany, 
still one can only modify one’s evil nature ; 
one can never entirely change it ; and despite 
all her efforts and her earnest prayers, a 
spark of the ancient fire would at times kindle 
up, and flash forth into a flame even as it had 
done now. 

The Frenchman turned and looked at her 
as she spoke, and his sallow face became livid 
at her words ; but with a desperate struggle 
he suppressed all outward expression of the 
rage in his heart, and simply said, with a 
shrug,— 

“Your language, Madame, is not of the 
choicest, it seems to me, but let that pass.’’ 








“Tam sorry, Roque,” she answered, “that 
I spoke so strongly, but indeed ——” 

“ Nay, Madame,” he interrupted, “do not 
vex yourself about trifles, 7 do not, I assure 
you; and du reste, I am now pretty well 
accustomed to your Teutonic force of expres- 
sion, which, if it occasionally wounds the 
somewhat fastidious Gallic ear, is neverthe- 
less not without a certain barbarous eloquence 
of its own, and has the advantage of render- 
ing all misunderstanding impossible. But 
these are matters of detail, and we will, with 
your permission, return to the more important 
point—can I have this money or not ?” 

Poor Hilda! it was a hard struggle for her. 
She shut her eyes and sought for some way 
of escape, less painful than an absolute refusal 
of her husband’s demand, which would evi- 
dently entail a prolonged separation from her 
child. She felt the soft little arms folded 
round her neck, the cool cheek pressed to 
her own, and the sweet lisping voice murmur- 
ing in her ear. And, after all, the money was 
her own in every sense of the word, and it 
was of her own free will that she had conse- 
crated it to this purpose. She still had the 
41,500 untouched, and £200 more, which 
she had added to it: so even if she gave the 
41,500 to her husband, there would remain a 
little to begin with again, and she would 
economize every centime till she had made 
up the sum. Surely she might do this: and, 
after all, he was her husband, and had some 
claim upon her. With this thought she 
unclosed her blue eyes and looked at him. 

“Oh, Roque,” she said, “ you know that I 
ought not to do this; why do you tempt me?” 

A flush of triumph rose to his brow when 
he saw that she hesitated; it was more than 
he had dared to expect. 

“Look here, Hilda,” he said, with more 
kindness than he had yet shown her, “if you 
will do this for me, you shall have little Hilda 
here as fast as the express can bring her ; and 
besides, I will give you my word never again 
to touch either dice or cards.” 

He had taken a paper from a portfolio on 
the table as he spoke, and laying it before 
her, continued,— 

“Sign this, and I shall be grateful to you 
for the rest ot my life.” 


Upon what small and apparently unim- | 


portant trifles does a destiny turn! These 
words, insignificant in themselves, recalled to 
Hilda’s mind an old German legend, where a 
poor weak mortal, languishing after some 
unattainable earthly good, is tempted to his 
eternal perdition by these same words,— 
“ Sign this, and all shall be yours.” 
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In an instant her eyes seemed to open to 
the precipice which yawned at her feet ; the 
life of the gambler lay spread out before her, 
and she saw him yielding again and again to 
the same temptation ; until first she herself, 
and then her child, were denuded alike of 
fortune, and honour, and peace of mind. 


Turning with a shudder from this vision of 
the future, she threw down the pen, pushing 


the paper resolutely from her. . 


“No, Roque,” she said, “I cannot and 


will not do it. The money is the child’s, and 


her ‘inheritance shall not be alienated by 


me.” 

“Why, Hilda,” he said, “ what has taken 
ou? who talked of alienating the child’s 
inheritance? It is but a loan, I will pay back 
the money. I swear it to you, and never 
play again.” 

“Ah,” she answered, sorrowfully, “how 


many times have you not made the same! 


promise, and only to break it! HowcanI 
believe you?” 

“I think, Hilda, we have had enough of 
all this ; write your name here at once, and 
be done with it.” 

“No; I see now that it would be wrong, 
and I will not do it.” 

His lynx eyes watched her closely as she 
spoke. 

* You decide, then,” he said, slowly, on 
giving up your child?” 

“Oh! you will not, you cannot be so cruel 
as to keep her from me!” 

“ Cannot 1?” he answered; “ you have only 
to persist in refusing what I ask, and you will 
see what I can do. Come now, I will give 
you a couple of hours for reflection. It is 
now one o'clock, I shall return at three for 
your answer.” 

“It is quite useless,” she said, wearily, 
“my mind is made up.” 

“Then I am to understand that you posi- 
tively decline to give me this money?” 

“ Yes, positively.” 

“ Be it so, but you will live to repent your 
decision. I was well aware that your heart 
was none of the tenderest, but I own I did | 
not anticipate that you would sell your child’s | 
life for less than a mess of pottage. See, 
Madame, I use a Biblical illustration, the 
better to suit your pious humour, and now I 
wish you a very good morning ;” and taking 


his hat from a table, he abruptly quitted the 
room. 

No sooner was Madame de Chavigny left 
alone to think over what had passed than all 
her-firmness fled, and the mother’s heart be- 


Had she overstrained her duty ? might she 
not have yielded to her husband’s wishes, — 
and thus made them all happy together? was | 7 
it not a mother’s first and dearest duty her- 
self to watch over her child, and ought she | 
not, then, even for little Hilda’s own sake, 






to make every sacrifice, to have her with 
her? But these doubts soon vanished, and 
comforted by the conviction that she had 
acted rightly, and that, however painful the 
separation might be for her, that the child 
was both safer and happier with her aunt 
Hedwig than she could be with her under 
present circumstances, she tried to resign 
| herself to her solitude, and presently became 
calmer. 

Towards evening M. de Chavigny returned, 
and without the slightest explanation desired 
his wife to get ready immediately to accom- 
pany him to the railway station. 

| “Whither are you going?” she asked. 
| “T am going to take you to Le Mans.” 





“To Le Mans!” she exclaimed, turning | 
eo pale ; “and what is the object of this | 


| 


“That you will discover when you have 
' made it,” he answered. “ Have the goodness 
| not to keep me waiting, we have scarcely five 
| minutes to spare.” 


| hurried journey ?” 


downstairs to the carriage. 


“ Heaven knows, Madame,” the girl 
answered. ‘Monsieur only said Madame 
had an affreuse migraine, and I was on no 
account to disturb her, but to pack up a few 
ordinary things in a box for a few days; but 
I have put in the collar and cuffs of old point, 
the new violet silk, and——” 

“Yes, yes, my good girl, I have no doubt 
they are all right, but you can tell me about 
them afterwards, for Monsieur is in a hurry.” 

“Am I to go then also?” asked Thérése, | 
looking astonished ; “ Monsieur said Madame 
would not require me.” 

“‘Of course, of course, but you may have 
to follow us ; I will let you know in a day or 
two.” 

Thérése perceived at a glance that all these 
sudden arrangements had been made without 
her mistress’s knowledge, and gazed at the 
carriage, as it drove away, with a mingled 
feeling of pity and contempt. 

In less than a week M. de Chavigny re- 
appeared. He paid and dismissed all the 
servants, saying their mistress was very ill, 


“ Thérése,” she said, as soon as the man | 
was gone, “what is the meaning of all this ?” 











came a prey to an agony of incertitude. 


and had been ordered to Italy. Thérése was 




















As Madame de Chavigny entered her room | 
her maid was giving orders to carry a box | 
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the only one who permitted herself to make 
any difficulty. “Madame had said she was 
to follow her, and Madame had been always 
content with her services ;”*to all of which 
M. de Chavigny simply replied that Madame 
de Chavigny being in bad health, now re- 
quired an older and more experienced 
attendant. Then the house was shut up, and 
M. de Chavigny in his turn departed. 

Three months later came, from an obscure 
Italian town, a letter, which plunged the 
household of Ehrenstein into the deepest 
grief and consternation. It announced coldly 
and briefly the sudden death of Madame de 
Chavigny. 


CHAPTER XXII.—HOPE DEFERRED. 


‘* Has hope, like the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree, 
Bearing onwards the talisman’s glory, 
Has hope been that bird to thee ?”’ 
Campbell. 

“"FHEN were you never in Italy at all, 
mamma?” asked Hilda, who had listened 
with a swelling heart to her mother’s story. 

“Never; your father brought me here 
directly from Paris, and from that day, so 
many years ago, I never recrossed the thresh- 
old.” 

“But how, did you never write home? 
No one ever doubted for an instant the truth 
of the dreadful letter. Had they ever had 
the slightest suspicion that you were still 
alive, you know that they would have rested 
neither day nor night till they had found you. 
No one can have a right in any civilized 
country to imprison another for life, and my 
father would have been forced to release you. 
Oh! to think*that he could be so cruelly 
unkind : no wonder he was so unhappy at 
the last. But you tried to send to us, or to 
get away from the horrid place, did you 
not?” 

“ Yes, yes, my darling, you may be sure of 
that; one does not give up life for death 
—and such a death—without a struggle. 
During several years I wore out my heart and 
brain in devising schemes, which failed one 
and all. The morning after we arrived here, 
the supposed mason went away and returned 
at night, bringing with him an old woman, 
kis mother, who took care of the house while 
he, though nominally the gardener, was in 
reality my guardian, and he certainly fulfilled 
his trust most faithfully. For the first two or 
three weeks the door of communication had 
been kept hermetically closed ; but afterwards, 
as my health suffered from the confinement, 


this vigilance was somewhat relaxed, and I was 
allowed to wander about the house and gar- 
den, but under constant surveillance. I never 
quitted my room an instant without meeting 
him, or went into the garden without finding 
him there also, arranging his plants. If I 
strolled into the court, there he was, appa- 
rently occupied about his horse or the fowls, 
but I saw that his eye followed my every 
movement. Then I would return indoors 
in despair, till driven forth anew by the 
monotony of my life, and by the hope that 
some chance might occur for my deliverance. 
I dare say you have noticed that from no part 
of either house or grounds can the slightest 
glimpse be obtained of the public road, or of 
any one passing. Nevertheless I had pre- 
pared a letter for my sister Hedwig, detailing 
all that had happened ; and this letter I carried 
constantly about with me, as well as a few 
jewels and all the money I had at the time 
of leaving Paris, in order to be able to take 
advantage of any opportunity either of escape 
or of forwarding my letter. 








“T think I could have gained over the old 
woman had it not been for the son, but he 
was inexorable. He was, however, often 
obliged to go out to procure provisions, and 
then it was I talked to the mother. I was in 
hopes that the first time he absented himself 
I might induce her to give me the key of the 
gate, but I found that the man invariably 
locked it and took the key with him. She 
said that they wished the house to appear 
uninhabited, so he did not go to the village 
for food, but took his horse, and making a 
long détour, went into Le Mans from an 
opposite point, so as to avoid remark. I 
often chatted with the woman in this way, 
and we grew quite friendly and confi- 
dential. She was a little withered-up old 
creature, not wicked by nature, but capable 
of being driven by her son into almost any 
bad action. I tried by every means in my 
power to persuade her to carry my letter to 
the post. I told her of my misery at being 
separated from my child and my family. I 
spoke of their anxiety and grief at my sudden 
disappearance. I even warned her of the 
danger she ran by aiding in my forcible de- 
tention in case of my being eventually dis- 
covered, but all in vain. 

«* Heaven knows, Madame, how I pity you,’ 
she said one day, ‘ but I dare not help you; 
my son would murder me if I did.’ 

“ This was the one answer to all my en- 
treaties. 

“¢M. de Chavigny no doubt pays him well 
for this business ?’ I one day said. 
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*¢ Like enough,’ she returned, looking un- 
easily round her ; ‘I know nought of it.’ 

“* But listen to me: I am rich in my own 
country ; help me to get there, and IJ will 
pay him and you double what you get here. 
Tell your son so if you like.’ 

«No, no,’ she exclaimed, ‘it is not 
possible. He’—pointing vaguely over her 
shoulder—‘is bound hand and foot to the 
master; he would only tell him what you 
said.’ 

‘“Why do you call M. de Chavigny the 
master?’ I asked; ‘have you known him 
long, that your son is so much attached to 
him ?’ 

“*¢ Yes; he was formerly in his service for 
about three years,’ she answered. ‘I thought 
I had got him fairly off my hands, for he had 
never stayed so long in any place before, when 
he suddenly appeared one day in my little 
cottage, and saying he was in hiding, asked 
me for money to get farther off. I gave him 
what I had; it was but a small sum, and I 
heard no more of him for long. At last I 
went to the master and asked about him, and 
he told me that he had paid his passage to 
America, but that I must say nought about 
him, as he had committed a great crime, and 
the officers of justice were after him.’ 

“‘¢ What had he done?’ I asked. 

“¢T never knew for sure,’ she said, ‘ but I 
fancy he had murdered his sweetheart ; any 
way, she was killed just at the time he left,: 
and though an awful work was made about 
it the murderer was never found. That’s 
good ten years ago now, and my son never 
came back till lately ; so you see, Madame, 
it is useless asking me to help you, for he told 
me that if your relations found you out here 
the master would give him up to justice. I 
believe he murdered that girl, though he has 
never told me so, and I am sure he would do 
as much by me if I brought this upon him.’ 

“*¢ Heaven help you, my poor woman!’ I 
answered ; ‘what a terrible life yours must 
be, to live in such fear of your own child.’ 

“¢ That’s true,’ she said, ‘ but we have all 
our trials,’ 

“From that time, my Hilda,” continued 
Madame de Chavigny, “I never dared to 
urge the unhappy woman to do anything for 
me, and the time passed more heavily than 
ever. Once she sprained her ankle very 
severely, and was unable to quit her bed for 
several days. I took the opportunity, while 
she was then helpless and the man gone for 


if by means of these holes I could manage to 
climb to the top, I might throw a weighted 
letter into the road. I found this a more 
difficult task than I had anticipated, for the 
wall being nearly nine feet high, and the 
damage very slight, I fell again and again in 
my efforts to scale it, bruising and tearing my 
hands and even my face; indeed, I should 
never have succeeded at all, had it not been 
for some straggling branches of ivy which 
hung down from the opposite side, and which 
helped to sustain my weight. When I had 
reached a height where I had hoped to steady 
myself by leaning on the top of the wall, I 
found it was covered with a quantity of very 
small but very sharp-edged bits of broken 
glass. What was to be done? I could never 
attempt to throw. my letter as I then stood, 
for I was at a distance of perhaps thirty feet 
from the outer wall, and it was evident that 
any unguarded movement on my part might 
cause me instantly to lose my footing and 
fall to the ground. I therefore descended 
cautiously into the court, where I rolled my 
arm and hand tightly in a shawl, and re- 
turning to my former position, steadied 
myself by stretching my arm across the glass 
and catching the opposite side. Then I took. 
my letter from between my teeth, where I 
had held it while climbing, and gathering all 
my strength, threw it from me. Foran instant 
I thought it would fall short, but it did not ; 
the stone which I had attached to it carried 
it clear over the wall, and I heard it fall 
heavily on the other side. 

“Thanking Heaven for my success, I went 
into the house and waited anxiously. If the 
man returned immediately he would infallibly 
find the letter, and I would be more strictly 
watched than ever; but if, as’ was possible, 
he delayed his coming for some hours, it 
might be picked up by a chance passenger 
and thrown into the post. It was a very 
feeble hope, but such as it was I clung to it 

with all the force of despair. The afternoon 

came and passed, and the night was drawing 

on when he came back. I ventured into the 

corridor and listened to his voice as he talked 

to his mother. I then called him upon some 

trifling pretext, and spoke to him myself, 

watching him narrowly the while, but he 

seemed just as usual, neither more nor less 

surly than his wont. Surely he knew nothing, 

I thought, and my letter is perhaps already 

on its way home. I cannot tell you what I 

suffered from alternate fears and hopes during 


provisions, to examine one of the walls of the | the next fortnight ; then my doubt ceased. 


court, where I had noticed that two or three 


“One morning, early in the third week, I 





small stones were missing : my hope was that 





heard a sudden and unusual stir in the quiet 
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house, and absorbed in my one idea, I ran 


into the corridor, almost expecting my instant 
deliverance. I heard the man’s voice raised 
in angry remonstrance, and the quick clang 
of a door. It must be some stranger who 
had arrived, and if so, it could only be for 
me. I remember that I trembled so violently, 
I was obliged to cling to the balustrade for 
support. Then the door reopened; my 
whole soul passed into my ears, and I heard, 
alas! not the dear sweet home voices I had 
languished for so long, but the cold, haughty 
tones of M. de Chavigny. The revulsion of 
feeling was more than my strength could bear, 
and I fainted. 

“‘T suppose they found me lying there, for 
when I came to myself I was in my own | 
room, stretched on my bed, with my hus- | 
band watching me. I need not describe 
to you, my darling, the miserable scene | 
which followed. I had scarcely returned | 





further attempt to escape. Then Jeanne 
married him, and a year or two later the old 
woman went away to die among her own 
people. I was sorry for Jeanne when she 
told me of the marriage, for I thought she 
had little chance of happiness, but she and 
her strange husband seemed to get on well 
enough together ; and when at the beginning 
of the war he joined the franc-tireurs she 
seemed almost inconsolable. 

“Since you have told me the manner ‘of 
your father’s death I can only think he was 
the murderer, though of course I may be 
wrong. Being unable to obtain what he 
wished from M. de Chavigny—probably 
money—he must have killed him to prevent 
his giving him up to justice. This seems to 
be the most likely solution of the mystery, 
for I cannot believe Charles Beaumont had 
any hand in it. 

“ After the fever I never felt like my former 


to consciousness ere I learned that my|self; I had no longer any desire to quit my 
letter had been .discovered by my ruthless/ prison, the end M. de Chavigny had, no doubt, 
jailer and forwarded to his employer. Many|in view in making me believe in the death 
reproaches were heaped upon my head, and I | or absence ot all those dear to me; and as I 
was told that any second attempt of the kind | continued long in a very weak state of health, 
would cause my incarceration in a madhouse. | I gradually came to hope, and to rejoice in 
Such things were easily managed in France, | the hope, that as I could never again see 
M. de Chavigny said, and both the servants | those I loved upon earth, I was at least 
were willing to swear that I was insane. He) speedily to be permitted to rejoin them in 
left again that same evening. This dreadful| heaven. No cloistered nun was ever more 
threat did not prevent me making many other! utterly withdrawn from the world and all its 
attempts to recover my freedom, but all were} belongings than I was at this time. _I lived 
alike fruitless, as you know. wholly in the memory of the past and the 

“Two more years passed away, and again | hope of a happy future beyond the grave, and 
M. de Chavigny arrived unexpectedly. He|my mind dwelt perpetually on the blissful 
announced to me without the slightest pre- | anticipation of our reunion. The monotony 
paration that you, my child, had caught a|and solitude of my existence no longer 





} 


malignant fever, which had been raging in all| troubled me ; I only felt them as one does 
the western part of Prussia ; that my sister| the inconveniences of a weary journey when 
had taken it from you, and that both had/|one is nearing home. It was, therefore, a 
sunk under it. Colonel von Alvensleben,|deep and grievous disappointment to me 
almost broken-hearted, had sent his children} when I perceived that my bodily strength 
to school and left the country. I never for| was returning to me, and that I might yet 
an instant doubted the truth of this assertion, | have to wait years for the fulfilment of my 
and the shock it gave me nearly caused my|hopes. It seemed inexplicable to me that 
death. I fell ill,—I do not know of what}so many a cherished wife, so many a loving 








malady, for I had no doctor, but weeks passed | mother should be taken from earth, while I 
away in a state of partial unconsciousness ; 
sometimes I remembered the cause of my 
misery, but generally I was alike oblivious of 
past and present. It was during this time that | 
Jeanne came to me as nurse, and she re: | 
mained after my recovery to assist the old | 
woman, who was getting feeble. This was a 
comfort to me, as she was both kind and in- 
telligent. She had also a good effect upon 
the man, who became much less surly and 





was left ; I, a lonely prisoner, unloved and 
uncared for, and who only longed with a 
longing past expression to enter into the 
eternal rest. But such was not God’s will, 
and I did my best to submit to my fate with 
resignation ; and now that you have come to 
me, my darling, I see for, what I was reserved. 
I thought my work on earth was finished, 
and all hope of happiness gone, but I find 
that not only I have my child to cherish and 








savage, especially after he saw that I made noj protect in a time of cruel danger, but that I 
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may yet clasp to my heart my Hedwig and 
her children. Truly, if the morning of my 
life was overcast, the eventide is bringing me 
light.” 

“ My darling mother, how terribly you 
must have suffered !” exclaimed Hilda, laying 
her hand softly on her mother’s shoulder ; 
‘and my poor father,” she added, with a sob, 
“how can you ever forgive him ?—it is im- 
possible.” 

“Not so, my little Hilda; I forgive him 
now completely, for at least he has not turned 
my child’s heart against me. That last and 
crowning injury I fear I could never have 
pardoned. But with your love I am strong ; 
and having left me that, I forgive him all that 
he has taken away.”’ 

And so Madame de Chavigny and her 
little daughter became all in al] to each other, 
and in the full contentment of their own pre- 
sent happiness almost forgot for a brief space 
the terrible struggle which was devastating 
France, and were well-nigh unconscious that 
the tide of war was day by day rising higher 
and higher, and was now about to encircle 
them in its surging waves. But they were 
quickly roused from their happy dream. 

About an hour after the early winter night 
had fallen, on the 9th of January, when a 
biting, bitter wind was sighing through the long 
stone corridors of the Volier (for after a thaw 
upon the 7th the thermometer had again 
fallen, and the country was covered with ice), 
Felix returned from Le Mans with the terrible 
tidings that the armies of Prince Frederick 
Charles and the Duke of Mecklenburg were 
within fighting distance of the town ; that the 
troops of General Chanzy, who had occupied 
it for some time past, were hourly augmenting 
in numbers, and that the Manceaux were 
completely beside themselves, being terrified 
for the advancing Prussians, and exasperated 
with the insolent exactions of their own men. 

Such being the position of affairs, Felix 
concluded his narrative by stating that he had 
brought with him a good store of provisions, 
including a beautiful ham and a dozen of fat 
hens and ducks, four les maitres, and a huge 
piece of bacon and some salt meat, in case of 
having soldiers billeted upon them. 

* You think, then, my good Felix, that 
their soldiers will be sent as far as this ?” 





asked Madame de Chavigny, timidly. 

‘Well, Madame, I don’t know. I suppose 
it is the distance which has prevented ot 
having them before; but I doubt, unless the 
cannon balls provide for them very speedily, | 
that we cannot hope to escape them much | 
longer.” 





“You think, then, there will be another 


battle ?” 
“ Oh, that, Madame, is sure ; there will be 


some hard fighting round Le Mans, and im. | 


mediately too.” 

“And what do people say will be the 
result? I suppose you have heard it talked 
of in the town ?” 


“Yes, indeed, as for talk there was plenty | 


of that, and to spare; of course they swear, 
as usual (the soldiers I mean), that this time 
the Germans will be annihilated, and it almost 
looks like it, for Chanzy has all the heights 
and the Huisne, with an enormous quantity 
of artillery. Gambetta says the town cannot 
be taken ; but I don’t know, for from all I 
could learn the troops seemed all at sixes and 
sevens—some for Gambetta, some for Chanzy, 
and no order or discipline anywhere.” 

* And will the townspeople resist, do you 
think ?” 

“Not they; or at least very few of them. 
They are mostly furious at the war continuing 
so long. . They declare that it is ruining their 
trade and devastating the country ; that the 
people never wanted either war or fighting ; 
and that the whole affair was got up by 
Napoleon’s ministers for their own ends, 
which I suppose is true enough, but it is no 
use quarrelling about that now. But whatever 
happens, Madame, I think the war mst soon 
come to an end now, for if we gain, Chanzy 
has only to march to the deliverance of 
Paris; and if these accursed Prussians take 
Le Mans and drive Chanzy into Brittany, the 
last hope will be gone, and Paris must 
capitulate. It is a terrible time for us all, 
that is certain, and plenty more lives will be 
lost before the week is out.” 

And Felix was right, for on the roth took 
place the battle of Changé, where the French 
were defeated; and on the 11th and r2th 
the battles at Le Mans. 

On the morning of the 11th the French 
position appeared to justify the assertion of 
their war minister, that Le Mans was impreg- 
nable, for they held the hills, the river Huisne, 
and all the bridges, which form a natural ram- 
part round that side of the town. 

These heights were bristling with cannon 
and mitrailleuses, and the army of Chanzy 
on this occasion exceeded in number the 
combined troops of the Prince Frederick 
Charles and the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
which fact, however, the French generals 
seemed to have ignored. But the Germans, 
if inferior in number, were tried men, in ad- 
mirable condition, fighting under renowned 
generals, in whom they had every confidence. 
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Through roads filled with riflemen, over;on this occasion, and her whole manner and 
hedges and ditches, in face of an overpower-| expression denoted an anxiety and preoccu- 
ing artillery fire, the Germans fought their| pation which she had not yet deigned to 
way, and gained the ground inch by inch.|explain. True, 4a patrie était en danger, but 
The defence was desperate but unavailing ;/that, alas! was nothing new: true also that 
and that evening General Chanzy telegraphed | the alarmists of the village declared that the 
to Gambetta that the Vice-Admiral Jauréqui-| barbarous invaders would not rest till the 
berry and the other generals considered it} wholecountry wasin their hands, and treinbled 
necessary to retreat. at every sound, expecting their immediate 

On the 12th an engagement took place at| arrival to be followed by a general massacre. 
Les Noyes, and another at Chateau de la Pail-| But Jeanne Lebret was no fool, but a brave 
lerie, with the same result, and the conquerors, | woman, who openly averred her disbelief of 
throwing a few shells after the retreating|nine-tenths of the sensational stories then 
enemy, entered Le Mans. As there was| afloat; and those who knew her best were 
some firing from the houses upon the troops, | sure that fear of her life was not the cause of 
the Prince did not remove his head-quarters | her trouble. 
from Bouloire, where they had been since! At length, her customers having finished 
the oth till the 13th, when he took formal | their respective beverages, and being, con- 
possession of the town. trary to wont, in no wise encouraged to 

The Duke of Mecklenburg then proceeded | prolong their stay, took their departure, their 
to Alengon ; a division was sent to occupy | curiosity unsatisfied. 
the Court of Conlie, where were found! As the last of these turned out of the snug 
immense stores of provisions and ammuni-| parlour Madame Jeanne ejaculated a hearty 
tion; and a large body followed General} Grace d Dieu,’ and with a sigh of relief 
Chanzy in his retreat towards Laval, though | posted herself at the door, where, despite the 
avoiding any further engagement. cold, she remained anxiously watching the 

It was now evident that the army of the/road leading to Le Mans. 
west, the main hope of Paris, had received} “One might think she was waiting for the 
its death-blow, and that the terrible struggle} Prussians if one did not know better,” said 
between France and Prussia was drawing to| Pierre Marie to himself, as he went and came 
its close. The balloons from Paris, the de-| about his multifarious avocations. But the 
spatches from Bourbaki in the east, and| sun shone on the glittering ice, and the birds 
Faidherbe in the north, were watched for|chirped gaily on the house-tops, and the 
more eagerly and anxiously than ever, and| minutes passed slowly by, and still no one 
the whole of France seemed waiting in breath-| came. Jeanne struck her hands together in 


less suspense for the coming of the end. | a paroxysm of impatience. 


| “ Quelle heure est-ce, Pierre Marie?” she 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG. | Called out. k 
|  Half-past nine, Madame,” he answered. 


‘* Break, break, break ; ; 
O’er thy stormy rocks, O sea! “Only half-past nine! I thought it was 











But the vanished joys of a day that is dead lten at least. Ah! Zs voila enfin,” she ex- 
Will never come back to me. claimed, “ amenez le moi, tout de suite, la-bas, 
The stately ships go down ‘n vous saves,” she added, as she passed through 
Sones hereon: Soar Os I lthe house and went out into the courtyard. 


But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, ; . ¢ 
And the sound of a voice that is still !” 'As soon as his mistress was out of sight 


Tennyson. | Pierre Marie took her place at the door, and 


On a bright sunny morning, when the year of | glanced up the narrow street. Yes, there 
1871 was still little more than a fortnight old, | was his master, or rather 4 mart de Madame, 


Madame Jeanne Lebret, of Noyen, was|as he was generally called, coming home in 
bustling about with her ordinary alacrity, | all haste, and with him the Pére Gaillard, the 
serving her early customers at their matutinal} mason, who had gone two years before to 
meal. settle at Le Mans. ini ; 
Never famed at any time for thelengthofher| Jacques Lebret, signifying by a series of 
patience, her stock seemed at present shorter| pantomimic gestures that having faithfully 
than usual, and her men and maidens came| executed his part in the affair, he washed his 
in for more sharp words, and her worthy | hands of the rest, entered the bar, and signed 
Pratigues for fewer smiles than had been the} to his companion to follow the servant, who 
case for many day. Even her old ally, the | led him through the court into a great garden 
schoolmaster, found small favour in her eyes | beyond, then down a long alley, at the end of 
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which he found his old friend, Madame 
Lebret. 

‘‘ Bon jour, Pere Gaillard : hard times these 
for honest folk,” she said. 

“Ay, ay, that’s true; but where is the 
wall?” answered the old man, who seemed 
in an uncommunicative mood, “we've little 
time to lose.” 

“ You think they’ll be here soon, then?” 

“T know nought about it, nor does any one 
else ; they’re as close as death, but the devil 
has long claws, and it’s best to be on the safe 
side, and put them out of reach.” 

During this dialogue they were crossing 
the garden by another alley, running at right 
angles with the first, which they followed till 
they came to a kind of subterranean passage, 
excavated in a rock which rose abruptly to a 
considerable height, and extended several | 
hundred yards on either side of the entrance. 
Into this grotto Madame Lebret led her com- 
panion, Pierre Marie following with a lantern. 
After advancing a little way the passage 
widened, and they presently stopped before a 
huge mass of stones and earth, beside which 
stood a tub of plaster, and the tools necessary 
for mason’s work. Then Jeanne took the lan- 
tern, while the two men, throwing off their 
coats, proceeded to business. 

What was about to be done in this myste- 
rious cave? Had Jeanne Lebret committed 
some crime whose traces she wished to 
obliterate? Had she perpetrated one of those | 
horrible wholesale murders one reads of from | 
time to time, and were the bodies of her 
victims about to be walled up, and hid for 
ever from human sight? Surely some terrible 
secret must have called these three together 
to that strange work ; and yet Jeanne Lebret 
walks with unfaltering step towards the high 
narrow entrance of the second cave, and her 
hand is firm and steady as she holds the lan- 
tern aloft and gazes around her—upon what ? 
Neither mutilated human members nor 
ghostly skeletons are there, but simply an 
enormous quantity of hay and straw, among 
which is stowed away a goodly number of 
spring beds, mattresses, comfortable blankets, 
and coverlets. Packed up in boxes of every 
form and size, are also several pretty time- 
pieces, some favourite bits of fine crystal and 
china, and most treasured of all, a large chest 
of good household linen, with a few articles 


more,” she thought, “ but no, better not risk 
it: our house is famed for its linen, and if 
they found too little they might have sus- 
picions. I cannot believe they are such 
thieves as people say, but the linen and 
blankets I dare say they would help them- 
selves to; and for the rest, there’s no harm 
in taking precautions.” 

With this wise reflection she came forth 
and signed to the men that all was ready. 
Half an hour, and the mouth of the grotto 
was solidly built up with stones and mortar ; 
another half-hour, and the walls of the outer 
cave presented a perfectly uniform surface, 
betraying in no way the presence of the pre- 
cious cachette, except by the freshness of the 
earth in which the fragments of rock compos- 
ing the wall were embedded. The last artistic 
touches Madame Jeanne reserved for her own 
hand. Giving the lamp to one of the men, 
she called the other to aid her in gathering a 
quantity of the moss and weeds growing 
everywhere around, and these she planted in 
the interstices of the newly constructed wall, 
then looking complacently upon the com- 
pleted work, she said proudly,— 

“Let them give us a couple of days yet, or 
even four-and-twenty hours, to dry the earth 
and to freshen the plants, and I defy M. de 
Bismark himself to discover our treasure.” 

While the words were yet upon her lips a 
distant sound was heard of murmuring voices 
and running feet; then a shrill call of “ Ma- 
dame, Madame Lebret !” Jeanne went hastily 
through the subterranean passage out into the 
garden, where she saw one of the maid- 
servants flying towards her, her white cap half 
fallen from her head streaming behind her, 
and her hands outspread. Nearer the house, 
and coming at a more leisurely pace, was 
Jacques Lebret himself, and in the back- 
ground appeared a vista of pale terrified 
faces, all turning helplessly to her. And 
Madame Jeanne was quite equal to the 
occasion. 

“What is it?” she called out. 

“The Prussians! the Prussians !” cried the 
gitl, almost hysterically. 

“‘ Where are they ?”’ 

“Oh, we'll all be murdered! what will 
become of us ?” she went on. 

“Don’t be a fool, Augustine,” said the 
dame, shaking her by the arm; “answer 





of what she called her silver plate. Such was 
the secret of Madame Jeanne. She looked | 
upon her hidden household gods with a} 
tender smile, and sighed as her glance fell | 
upon the half-empty linen chest. 

“I might, perhaps, have put in a little, 


me, where are they ? are they in the house ?” 

“No, no,” puffed out Maitre Jacques, who 
came up at the moment, “they are at the 
mairie.” 

“Who? how many of them ?” 

“The Uhlans: but there seems only about 
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half a dozen of them, I should think ; I can’t 
tell exactly.” 

“Well, there’s no help for it,” answered 
Jeanne; “I suppose they’ll be here directly.” 

“Perhaps they'll go to the ‘ Black Swan,’” 
suggested Pierre Marie, who had joined the 

arty. 

“ The ‘Black Swan !’” ejaculated his mistress, 
angrily; “you must have lost your senses, 
Pierre Marie, to think of such a thing; the 
Prussians are not such fools as to go to a 
place like that while our house is standing, 
—I should think not. Now look here; you 
and Pierre Gaillard go immediately and carry 
away the tools and mortar, and leave no 
traces in the cave ; and when that is done 
come to me.—Jacques, see to the beer and 
the win ordinaire. You, too, bétes de filles 
(addressing Augustine and another maid), try | 





Jeanne remained in the background, ready 
for any emergency ; Celestine peeped through 
the muslin curtains of the sa//e-d-manger in a 
flutter of excitement ; and every one was on 
the gui vive to learn whether peace or war 
was to be the order of the day. 

Clatter, clatter, past the inn door, and on 
through the town and out of sight they rode, 
followed anxiously by many eager eyes,—and 
that was all. Each one turned to his neigh- 
bour with a look of blank astonishment; 
some greatly relieved at this unexpected turn 
of events; others conscious of a feeling re- 
sembling disappointment at having got up 
such a much greater amount of courage than 
the circumstances demanded. What had 
they come for? Were they going to return? 
Such were the questions asked by every one. 
As considerable anxiety was felt, particularly 





to look a little more rational, and go and/jon the latter point, Jacques Lebret set off to 
tidy up the sa//e-d-manger ;—and you, Marie” | ask news at the mazrie, and there he learned 


| (to the cook), “see what we have ready in the | that a small body of cavalry would arrive in 


kitchen. When I have’ washed the earth /|the village the next day, and remain in occu- 
from my hands I will come to you.” |pation. Orders had been given that a certain 
Having thus given her orders, Madame | number of rations of bread, meat, &c., should 
Jeanne retired into her own room, and there | be in readiness, as well as provender for the 
not only washed her hands, but arranged her|horses. No harm would be done to the 
dress, smoothed her brown hair, and put on village or its inhabitants if these demands 
one of her most becoming caps. “No use| were complied with, and no attack made on 
letting people think one a fright, even though | the foreign soldiers. Relieved from the imme- 
they are enemies,” she said to herself. | diate fear of fire and plunder, the people 
“‘ Bonté divine /” whispered Augustine to| began naturally enough to lament over the 
his comrade, “if Madame has not gone and | requisitions. 
made a don brin de toilette for these savages.” The next morning every one was astir 
“Who knows if they are such savages?” | before daybreak, and watching the road by 
retorted Celestine ; “ Marie Gaillard saw/| which the Uhlans had made their first appear- 
some of them the day she went to Le Mans,|ance. But it was not till ten o’clock had 
and she told me they were very tall and|chimed from the old belfry, and then from 
handsome.” an entirely opposite direction, that the much- 
“‘ Marie Gaillard said that! Why,she must/dreaded Prussians galloped into the little 
have been bewitched; every one says they|town. An hour or two later, and the men 
are hideous.” | were settled in their barracks and the officers 
“Well, I suppose we shall soon see for|lodged in the inns. For a while there was a 
ourselves, for of course they will come here.” | good deal of coming ard going between the 
‘Good heavens! suppose they pillage the | guartier-general and the officers’ quarters, but 
house and murder us all!” | before evening all was quiet ; and when the 
“Nonsense ! what would they get by mur- | wondering peasants, wearied out with the day’s 
dering either you or me? more likely to run | excitement, were preparing to go early to rest, 
off with us, 1 should think,” and Celestine | they would hardly have believed in what had 
cast a complacent glance towards a mirror | passed had they not seen the two inns lighted 
over the chimney-piece. up in most unusual fashion, and heard the 
This last suggestion was too much for|sound of strange tongues and gay laughter 
Augustine’s nerves, and she fled upstairs,| proceeding from the sad/e-d-manger of the 
leaving her companion laughing merrily at |‘ Cheval Blanc,” where eight Prussian officers 
her fears. were dining upon the best of everything, 
Clatter, clatter, clank, clank, down the | washed down by the good old claret which 
long narrow street came five mounted Uhlans, | Jacques Lebret’s father had laid in full twenty 
armed to the teeth. Maitre Jacques pre-| years before, and with no end of champagne. 
sented himself in the doorway; Madame| “The saints forgive them for their wasteful 
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extravagance! My cellar won’t stand this 
long,” said Maitre Jacques to two or three of 
his boon companions next day; “I must 
send to Le Mans for fresh supplies.” 

This announcement was received with a 
groan of sympathetic indignation. 

“Laissez faire,” returned the audergiste, 
placing his forefinger onthe side ofhis rubicund 
nose with a knowing wink, “ daissez faire,” 
‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good ; ’— 
they pay me fourteen francs a bottle for 
my champagne, which is not worth five, and 
I don’t complain.” 

* * * + + 

While the invading host was thus spreading 
its ramifications far and wide over the land, 
the Maison du Grand Volier had been left 
completely unmolested. Nevertheless the 
deep love and peace which reigned there, and 
gilded even its gloomy precincts with some- 
what of the golden light of paradise, had not 
sufficed to bar the entrance to sorrow. The 
bright light has faded in Hilda’s eyes since 
we saw her last; and more than one silver 
thread has been added to those which care 
had prematurely woven among Madame de 
Chavigny’s nut-brown hair. And wherefore ? 
Alas! a new cause of suspense and grief had 
been added to the many from which both had 
already suffered. During the three days’ 
fighting round Le Mans their anxiety had 





read its contents aloud to her mother. But, 
alas! it was an old newspaper, dating far 
away back into the month of August. Well, 
she would look it over all the same ; she would 
like to know what the old A//gemeine Zeitung 
had to say about that terrible battle of Grave- 
lotte. 

“ Ah! listen, mamma, how our brave men 
fought,” she cried enthusiastically, as she read 
out a glowing account of the engagement of 
the 18th August; “and here are the dear 
old Brandenburgers, ever in the thick of the 
battle.” 

‘‘The Brandenburgers! then Wilhelm was 
probably in the action,” exclaimed Madame 
de Chavigny, as she anxiously watched her 
daughter’s changing countenance. “God 
grant he came to no harm, our dear boy! 
How dreadful all this must be for poor 
Hedwig,—Good heavens, child! what ails 
you?” she cried, suddenly interrupting her- 
self, as Hilda fell upon her knees with a low 
moan of anguish ; “ what is it, my darling ?” 

“Wilhelm, Wilhelm!” gasped the poor 
girl, pointing to that awful list, which, even 
after the most brilliant of victories, carries 
despair to so many loving hearts. Drawing 
her little daughter tenderly towards her, 
Madame de Chavigny leant forward and 
read the following words :— 

“Sixth Regiment of Cuirassiers (Branden- 


been extreme. Within sound of the horrible | burgers), Wilhelm von Alvensleben,—wounded 
and ceaseless war of the artillery, almost, as it | dangerously.” 

seemed to their excited fancy, within hearing | And this was five months before ! and 
of the cries and groans of the wounded no hope, no possibility even now, of gaining 
soldiers, they passed the long hours in an ‘any intelligence! Ah! these were indeed 
agony of dread. No news came to them till! sad times, when the very air was laden with 
the 13th, when the far-off noise of the battle | sighs and tears, and every hour brought 


having ceased since the previous night, Felix | From that 
stole forth to learn how the tide had turned. 
He resolved, if possible, to push on to Le 
Mans, so as to procure at the same time some 





tidings of death to one or another. 
hour the sweet voice of the young girl was no 
longer heard singing through the old cor- 
ridors, and, despite her utmost efforts, her 





small provisions of which the household stood | light step grew slower and her smiling face 
in need. |graver as day by day the cruel suspense 
The same'evening he returned with the | weighed upon her more and more. 
tidings that the Germans were in possession; And so, unconsciously, and without one 
of the town, and that from a distance he} word spoken, she betrayed to her mother the 
had seen what he supposed to be the| secret, scarce known to herself, of her love 
Prince Frederick Charles entering with his|for her cousin Wilhelm; and Madame de 
staff. The whole place, he added, was filled | Chavigny, whose life seemed bound up in 
with the foreign soldiers, who were billeted that of her young daughter, became anxious 
everywhere, and were in such numbers that) and troubled in her mind as she had 
provisions were already dear and scarce. He} never been during all her own miseries. 
unpacked..his basket as he spoke, and threw Should she speak to Hilda or not? Would 
down with an angry scowl a German news-| it comfort the poor child to open her heart 
paper which had been wrapped round one of and tell of the pain which was wearying her ? 
his purchases. or was it but the first dreaming fancy of a 
As soon as he was gone Hildaseized upon | young girl, which, if untouched, would vanish 
it, and running upstairs, began eagerly’ to | away at the approach of a more serious senti- 
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ment, but might gain vigour and consistency 
if confessed to another? Wilhelm might be 
dead; it was more than possible—it was 
almost probable that it was so; or he might 
not love Hilda otherwise than as the baby 
cousin he had watched over so tenderly years 
ago: though that was little likely, Madame 
de Chavigny thought, as she looked at her 
daughter. Still the heart is capricious, and 
it might be so. Had she ever seen them to- 
gether she felt sure she would instantly have 
divined the truth; but, alas! was she not 
well-nigh a stranger to her own child? 
What did she know of the young girl’s past 
life, of her childhood and girlhood, of her 
thoughts, feelings, and affections? Abso- 
lutely nothing but what she had learned 
from her own lips since their reunion. 

After long reflection she determined to 
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| for kindness, but very little for what she saw. 
Then he would ask her to help him in some 
easy trifle, to water his’ garden or feed his 
beasts when he was out; and this she took 
to wonderfully, thinking she was of use to him, 
poor dear. In this way he brought her 
round gradually, with a sense and a patience 
strange to see in a boy of that age.” 

“And Hilda was no doubt very fond of 
him?” 

“That she was, Madame ; how could it be 
otherwise ? for he was just wrapped up in her. 
I believe he cared more for her, even then, 
than for either of his sisters ; indeed, the young 
‘ladies themselves were -the first to say it, for 
| they all loved the poor child, and there was 
‘not a thought of jealousy among them. It 
| will be an awful chagrin for Mademoiselle if 
anything has happened to him, and to the 








speak on the subject to Madeleine, and try | whole family, for there’s not many like him. 
to discover, without exactly questioning her,)Oh! Madame, I had always hoped that 
whether there had seemed to be any attach- | Mademoiselle would fancy her cousin when 





ment between the young cousins, She was 
only a servant, it is true, but she was a faith- 
ful friend as well, and devoted to her young 
mistress. How had she not thought of this 
sooner? Hilda was busy writing to one of 
her school friends in England; she would 
profit by her absence to speak to Madeleine 
on the subject ; so, throwing a shawl round 
her, she went downstairs, and tempted by a 
bright ray of sunshine, called Madeleine to 
join her in the garden. 

There they walked up and down talking 
together of the olddays at Ehrenstein, Madame 
de Chavigny listening with a strange agitation 
to Madeleine’s description of the grief into 
which they had all been plunged by the 
announcement of her death, and the despair 
of the little Hilda, who wept and would not 
be comforted. 

“ And oh! Madame, Heaven knows it was 
not for want of trying,” she continued, “for 
Madame la Baronne did everything mortal 
could do to console her, but it was all of no 
use ; the little soul dwindled away day by day, 
and I do believe would have died had the 
young Monsieur Wilhelm not arrived from 
his college and saved her. You know, 
Madame, what boys generally are, the best 
of them, wild and thoughtless, given up to 
their sports and plays, without taking heed of 
much else. Well, he was like the others at 
first, but when he began to notice the pale 
face and wistful eyes of his little cousin, he 
would try to get her out of doors, tempting 
her to come and see his rabbits, or his birds, 
or what not. In the beginning she went, 
because she was always docile, and grateful 














she grew up, and that there would be a mar- 
riage between them. I am sure she would 
| nowhere find a better husband.” 
| “Well, Madeleine, no marriage would 
please me better; but what made you think 
‘of it? Do you suppose that Mademoiselle 
| Cares seriously about her cousin? I can 
scarcely imagine it, she was so young when 
she left Germany.” 
“T cannot tell, Madame; I sometimes think 

she does and sometimes not; she never almost 
| speaks of him.” 
| “And the young Wilhelm, Madeleine, it is 
|more likely that he thinks of her rather as 
‘his little cousin than in any other light.” 
| “No, Madame, the Herr Wilhelm loves 
| Mademoiselle,—of tnat I am sure.” 

“ Do you really think so, Madeleine ?” 

“‘T know it, Madame,” she answered, with 
a smile,—“ know it for certain.” 

“ How can you feel so sure of it?” 

“Oh, Madame, that is quite a little history 
but Madame looks tired; if she would like a 
| seat on this bench, where the orangery keeps 
off the wind, I will tell her all about it.” 

“Sit down, then, beside me,” answered 
Madame de Chavigny, “ and let me hear your 
story.” 

Hilda meanwhile, having finished her letter, 
locked her precious little writing desk, now 
more precious than ever, and was about to 
seek her mother in her room, when she 
remembered having promised Madeleine to 
choose which flowers she would like brought 
from the greenhouse into the saloon. She 
went therefore to the orangery, as it was 
usually called—from a quantity of fine old 
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orange trees, relics of the good old days, 
when the Volier was the favourite country 
residence of the De Chavigny family, and 
many of which still remained in great strength 
and beauty, despite the little care they had 
of late years received,—and there began to 
arrange her plants. 

Catching sight of a fair pink hyacinth 
blooming in a far-away corner, she went to 
fetch it, and bending forwards towards an 
open window where it was standing, she heard 
Madeleine speaking apparently to her mistress. 
“ Yes, Madame, it happened as I tell you— 
Monsieur Wilhelm said out loud, thinking he 
was alone in the wood, ‘If I could only 
have told her, only said one word, but now 
she will go, and never know how I love her.’ 
Those were his very words; and then he 
kissed the little bouquet, and I was sure it 
was a keepsake, even before I saw Made- 
moiselle come down with it in her bosom.” 

Hilda stood transfixed, and the flower 
almost fell from her hands as she listened in- 
voluntarily to what Madeleine said; but 
1 presently recovering her presence of mind, 
she softly left the orangery, and went to her 
own room. She would fain have heard more, 
but she knew that the conversation was not 
intended for her ear, and she resisted the 
temptation. 


“* He loves me! he loves me!” she repeated 





to herself in the solitude of her own chamber, 
and a bright rose tint dyed her cheek, and a 
soft light beamed in her dark eye ; and the 
whole world appeared to her suddenly trans- 
formed. She had entered that fairy-land, 
never seen but once in a lifetime, where the 
sun shines with an unknown radiance, and the 
air around us seems wafted from the gates of 
paradise, where the stern realities of earth 
vanish away, and life is one long ideal dream 
of peace and love. 

Then came the remembrance of that fatal 
paragraph, and like the mirage in the desert, 
her dazzling vision vanished, and her heart 
sank within her with a hitherto unknown 
despair. Was he dead? Was the long grass 
waving over his quiet grave, in the old 
country beyond the Rhine? Oh, had she 
only raised the cup of bliss to her lips, to 
have it dashed from her ere well she had 
tasted of its sweetness? Poor child ! she had 
plucked at that fair flower brought by Eve 
from the happy garden; she had breathed 
for one instant of its intoxicating perfume; 
and now, alas! she must learn that when 
planted in a foreign soil, many a sharp thorn 
had sprung up around its fragrant blossoms, 
and that those who would gather them 
must suffer many a cruel wound. 

But so it has ever been, and ever will be, in 
this life of probation, where to love is to suffer. 
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TOILSOME at times and dreary 
Appears thine onward way ; 

Yet faint not nor grow weary, 
For God will be thy stay. 

His loving hand will shield thee 
From ills that oft dismay ; 

His promises will yield thee 
Sweet comfort day by day. 


The seed thou now art sowing, 
Perchance with many tears, 
In secret may be growing 
While not a blade appears. 
Leave it in God’s own keeping ; 
“Give to the winds thy fears ;” 
And wait the time of reaping 
To gather golden ears. 





For Hope shines brightly o’er thee, 
And as the hours flit by, 

Fair harvest-fields before thee 
Are seen by Faith’s clear eye ; 

Thy heavenly Guide is near thee, 
Though friends may fail or die ; 

And this sweet thought should cheer thee, 
“Thy record is on high!” 


And when with joy and singing 
Midst angel hosts we bow 
(Our sheaves with gladness bringing), 
And mercies past avow, 
How light will seem each sorrow 
Which shaded once thy brow ! 
Think of that bright to-morrow, 
And “ be not weary ” now. 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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THERE are two names which leap to the lips 
simultaneously as we think of that part of 
Jewish history which has lately engaged our 
attention ; these are the names of Joshua and 
Caleb. \ Joshua occupies by far the larger 
space in the public eye, but his greatness 
should no more be allowed to overshadow 
the merits of his less known companion than 
the size or the sweetness of the rose would 
be allowed to interfere with the fragrant 
breath and minute beauty of the lily or the 
violet. Each flower has its own place to fill 
in God’s world and in God's eye, and each 
soul has its own work to do by God's grace 
and. for God’s glory. Joshua did his, and 
Caleb no less did his. The leader of the 
nation played his part and played it well, 
but his faithful soldier and servant played his 
no less well. As true, as brave, as noble, as 
his more exalted comrade, he has left fruits 
no less worthy of admiration and of imitation 
than Joshua’s own. 

Companions in arms, partners in distress, 
brothers in faith, joint-heirs of a common, a 
covenanted possession, of Joshua and Caleb 
it might be said with great truth, they 
“were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their deaths they were not divided.” 

Having then recently traced the varied 
fortunes of Joshua, let us briefly glance at the 
story of the life of Caleb, and I think we} 
shall find that if his biography be briefer, it is 
no less beautiful than that of his more illus- 
trious contemporary. 

“When Israel went out of Egypt,’ we are 
expressly told that “a mixed multitude went 
up with them.” I wonder whether it has 
ever occurred to my readers to ask what be- 
came of them? Had they any influence on 
the fortunes of Israel for good or for evil? 
Did any of them rise to positions of any im- 
portance and achieve characters of any influ- 
ence? Wecannot speak positively on this 
head, but there is every probability that they 
did, for we know that some members of later 
immigration, like Shobal the Kenite, Uriah 
the Hittite, and Jonadab the Rechabite, were 
remarkable men, and exercised no mean in- 
fluence in the nation to whose fortunes they 
attached themselves. It would have been 
strange, then, if the members of that early 
and larger colony had no share in achieving 
the greatness of the nation, whose hour of 
VII. 
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emancipation they looked back upon as. their 
own. ‘Their fortunes are obscure, but their 
obscurity arises from their success; they be- 
came so identified with Israel that we lose 
nearly every trace of the mountain torrents 
in the sweep of the majestic river of the 
plain. 

Here and there, however, some name or 
notice, like a darkling wave or swirling eddy, 
betrays the foreign origin, and such, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, appears to have been the 
case with Caleb. 

He is styled “the son of Jephunneh the 
Kenezite,” and his younger brother Othniel, 
afterwards the first judge, is also called the 
son of Kenaz.* It is saidt that Joshua gave 
him “a part among Zhe children of Judah,’—a 
natural thing to say if he were a foreigner, a 
strange thing to say if he were a Jew; and if 
he belonged to any of the tribes of Israel, 
Judah was his tribe. It is said again that 
“Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb, the 
son of Jephunneh the Kenezite, because that 
he wholly followed Jehovah, God of Jsrael,” 
—language equally suitable to proselytes, 
and unsuitable to a Hebrew. It becomes 
therefore possible, thinks the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, “that Caleb, a stranger by birth, 
was incorporated into the tribe of Judah, 
into which perhaps he or his ancestors had 
married, and so was one of the firstfruits 
of that Gentile harvest, of which Jethro, Ra- 
hab, Ruth, Naaman, and many others were 
samples and signs. And this conjecture re- 
ceives most striking confirmation from the 
names in Caleb’s family. For on turning to 
Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, we find that Kenaz is 
an Edomitish name. Again in 1 Chron. ii. 50, 
52, among the sons of Caleb, we find Shobal 
and half the Manahethites, or sons of Mana- 
heth. But in Gen. xxxvi. 20, 33, we are told 
that Shobal was the son of Seir the Horite, 
and that he was the father of Manaheth.”§ 

Thus, then, amongst the most honoured 
names in ancient Jewish story was probably 
that of an outcast,—comforting lesson for us 
all, sinners and “sinners of the Gentiles” 
too, assuring us that we may be “ fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God.” Nay, do we not find amongst 

* Josh. xv. 17; Judg. i. 13 ; iii. 9, II. 
+ Chap. xv. 13. t Chap. xiv. 14. 
§ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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the dearest children of the household 
some that have wandered long and wan- 
dered far? and may we not expect to 
find sinners — the younger, weaker, un- 
worthier sons of the great Father—admitted 
amongst His eldest born, His angels, and so 
fully acknowledged and so _ completely 
changed that it may be difficult to tell which 
is the seraph and which the sinner? So free, 
so full are the electing love and the great 
salvation of our redeeming God. 

When we pass from considering the 
nationality of our hero to consider his zame, 
we pass from the region of conjecture to that 
of certainty. Wherever and by whomsoever 
the child was named, his name was an un- 
conscious prophecy. Caleb means All-heart, 
“and the man answered to his name.” 


better, it speaks volumes for him, that where 
nearly all others failed he stood firm,— 
“Faithful amongst the faithless found,”— 
(save Joshua), faithful only he. Nay, it 
would almost seem as though he had more 
faith and more faithfulness than even his 
greater comrade. On two occasions he is 
mentioned alone. It was Caleb and not 
Joshua, nor Joshua and Caleb together, who 
“stilled the people.” * And it was “ My ser- 
vant Caleb” of whom God said emphatically, 
and, for the moment, said alone, “ Him will 
I bring into the land, whereinto he went.” 
We should learn from this, as one reminds 
us, not to be hasty in our conclusions, for 
Joshua was also “in the blessing,’’ though 
he is not named ; and indeed the whole tribe 
of Levi (for it had sent no spy) seems to 





Never was there a more whole-hearted 
patriot, seldom a more consecrated child of 
God than Caleb. Our own Richard, he of 
the lion-heart, was not a more valiant soldier: 
our own Havelock, he of the praying band, 
hardly a more devout one. In the midst of 
so many faint-hearted, half-hearted, white- 
hearted servants of God it is a great comfort 
to come upon a Caleb. What a joy to a 
recruiting sergeant if every man he enlisted 
gave promise of being whole-hearted in his 
sovereign’s service! What a joy to that 


is! Icome here to enlist men for Christ 
now, and I am not going to be content with 
half-hearted men. Christ did not die for 
half your heart, but for the whole. He died 
to redeem your entire nature unto God ; to 
“sanctify you w/od/y; spirit, soul—and body.” 
And it will be pain and grief to Him if you 
“keep back part of the price ;” while it will 
be joy and peace to Him if your surrender 
and consecration be complete. I “go in,” 
then, for Calebs. Half-hearted Christians, 
we would have you whole-hearted for the 
future; and ye that are not in the ranks at all, 
hasten to enter them, and when you do, throw 
your whole manhood into the service. It 


| deserves it; //7e deserves it, whose service it 


is ; with Christ for King, all subjects should 
be Calebs. 
This characteristic of Caleb it was that 


_ left its mark upon history, making him the 
| strong man he is in the annals of the nation. 


The circumstance which called it forth is 
familiar to all, and has been touched on by 
us once and again. The occasion was the 
mission of the twelve spies. It speaks well 
for Caleb, the more so if he was foreign in 
extraciion, that he was selected as the prince 
or head of the tribe of Judah ; but it speaks 


have been in the blessing too. God is better 
than He seems, even better than He says, 
often straining a point to open the gates of 
mercy wider, and keep them open longer than 
His first word warranted us to expect. Yes, 
no one but God—unless it be Jesus, and He 
ts God—knows how good God is. 

It is often suggested that Joshua’s less 
prominent place in this part of the story may 
be accounted for by supposing him to have 
had something to do with the writing of it, 
as amanuensis, or keeper of the records, or 
something more. Henry further conjectures 
that “if Joshua had begun to stem the tide, 
he would have been suspected of partiality 
to Moses, whose minister he was; and there- 
fore he prudently left it to Caleb’s manage- 
ment at first, who also was of the tribe of 
Judah, the leading tribe, and therefore fittest 
to be heard.” 

Now with all the truth in these statements, 
—and there is truth in all of them—I still 
incline to the opinion that there was some- 
thing about Caleb at the time more coura- 
geous and more worthy of commendation 
than there was even about Joshua. Both 
Whitefield and the Wesleys lived to save 
souls, but there were times, especially in the 
matter of open-air preaching, when, but for 
Whitefield, Charles, and even John Wesley 
would have succumbed to dictation, and have 
retired from the field. Both Ridley and 
Latimer died for the truth, but there were 
moments when, but for Latimer, the courage 
of Ridley might have failed, or at least flagged. 
Even so both Joshua and Caleb bore noble 
testimony that day ; they alone of these 
twelve jurors stood out for the right; but it 
seems as though Joshua’s meeker spirit re- 
quired the spur of Caleb’s impetuosity to 
+ Numb. xiv. 24. 





* Numb. xiii. 30. 
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keep 
of truth. It was no easy thing to stand 
firm against a whole nation’s onset; both 


assuredly deserved well of their country, | 


but Caleb, perhaps, in that hour best of all. 

But it was not with the one true, but with 
the ten false witnesses we meant to compare 
the man. He says himself, referring to his 
part in the transaction five-and-forty years 
afterwards, “I brought him word again as 
it was in mine heart.” And that was precisely 
what the ten spies did; they brought word 
asit was in /Aeir heart. But since their heart 
was a heart of wax and his was a heart of 
steel, this made all the difference. And what 
a difference it was !—the difference between 
faith and unbelief—and their results. The 
difference thus between peace and panic; 
the difference between Canaan and the 
wilderness ; between immediate possession, 
and “ thirty-eight lost years ;” yes, between 
life in the land and death in the desert. 
And all this difference and more is there 
between the offers made to your faith, and 
the temptations to your unbelief this day. 
“Choose ye this day,” which ye will hear— 
the two—nay, in your case at least the One 
Witness (His name is “ Faithful and True ”’) 
—orthe ten. Choose, I say, and remember 
that on the choice depends for you in Christ 
comfort and conquest, which shall enable 
you to say many times with the dying Knox, 
**T have been in heaven and have had pos- 
session ;” or delay, defeat, an uneasy con- 
science, an unsatisfied and _ unsatisfactory 
career. This for Christians; and for those 
out of Christ “life or death, blessing or 
cursing”? Choose, choose, and be sure that 
you “choose life.” ‘ 

That you may enter the camp of Israel 
that day—that critical day, listen to the 
counsel of Caleb. After describing the good 
land, much as many now describe to us “ the 
higher Christian life,” or much as some de- 
scribe heaven (and Canaan was a heaven to 
a company of slaves), he went on to say, 
“ Let us go up at once, and possess it.” And 
oh, brethren, dear brethren in Christ, let ws. 
We know what misery came to them for not 
doing so. “Now these things happened 
unto them for ensamples.” God forbid that 
the example should be lost upon us. But it 
will be if we go not up, and that at once, and 
possess the land. He says not conquer it, 
but possess it. Not conquer it, because to 
faith it was as good as conquered already ;| 
but possess it, for to faith it was already 
theirs. And so it is, children of God, this 
peace, this power, this rest, this rapture, | 
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it steady and pronounced on the side | they are ours ; and if we will only claim them 
| we may, and may claim them “at once.” 
| Do not stay then hankering after Egypt, nor 


sit down hungering in the desert, but go 
forth and go forward and enter on the posses- 


sion of the land flowing with milk and 


honey. 

The next time that we meet Caleb, Joshua 
is at his side, sharing the same dangers and 
showing the same courage. “ The land which 
we passed through to search it,” they urged, 
“is an exceeding good land,” which no one 
would gainsay. ‘Ifthe Lord delight in us,” 
they continued, “then He will bring us into 
this land, and give it us.” This, which was 
self-evident to them, was anything but self- 
evident to their audience. Z/ey thought of 
God as a God who punished, at best asa God 
who pardoned, or at the very most as a God 
who pitied. It had never so much as entered 
into their hearts to conceive of Him as a God 
who delighted in them; and indeed it is no 
common heart which can grasp the thought 
of such a marvel as that God, a holy God, 
and an almighty God too, should take delight 
in man, sinful man, and withal so weak. Few 
of ws, I think, have entered into the thought, 
at least as fully as we ought, that we area 
delight to God: it seems so presumptuous to 
think so, so far above us to be so, so utterly 
unlike the choice of pleasures we make. 
Why should He, how can He delight in us? 
and yet He does. “The Lord taketh 
pleasure in his people.” He delighteth in 
us. But it takes a Caleb to tell us that. 

Get into Caleb’s conception of God, and 
you will get into Caleb’s confidence in God ; 
but keep Israel’s degraded view of the divine 
character, and you will keep Israel’s debased 
view of the divine grace. Which view was 
the more reasonable Israel’s history and our 
own ought to teach us, 

The promise is followed up by precepts. 
Rebel not and fear not,—these are the two 
counsels of these two men. Rebel not 
against the Lord. “ Nothing can ruin sinners 
but their rebellion, and none can be excluded 
from the heavenly Canaan but those who 
exclude themselves.”* Rebel not; and how 
could they ? Why should we rebel? Is not 
God's service a good service, and God him- 
self a good master? It is the yoke of Satan 
that is hard, the burden of sin that is heavy ; 
Christ’s “yoke is easy, and ‘ His’ burden 
light.” Fear not. “Fear not the people of 
the land, for they are bread for us.” Why 


‘should they fear with such a God for their 


defence? How could they fear with such 
* Mr. Henry. 
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memorials of His abundant kindness as their 
hearts or their history contained? And how 
can we fearto whom God has multiplied His 
“ fear nots,” and for whom He has made them 
all doubly firm and free in Jesus? “ Fear 
not, thou worm Jacob ;” “Fear not, little 
flock ;” “Fear not, neither be dismayed.” 
Earth says, Fear ; heaven says, Fear not. Self 
says, Fear; the Saviour says, Fear not. The 
evil spirit says, Fear ; the good Spirit says, 
Fear not. Shall we doubt which we should 
hear and which we should obey? and do 
remember that%his servants ye are to whom 
ye obey, whether of Satan unto fear, or of 
Christ unto confidence. But what have we 
to fear? Trials? God will make them all 
straight some day. ‘Temptations? Christ 
will subdue them and their fomenter all 
“ under our feet shortly.” And why should 
we fear? For every bad reason for fearing 
there are ten good reasons against it. Does 
Satan hate us? Jesus loves us ten times 
more than Satan hates. Does sin haunt us? 
Grace hovers about us ten times nearer and 
oftener than even sin comes nigh, Does 
sorrow hurt us? Joy awaits us ten times 
richer and sweeter than sorrow is poor and 
bitter. Let the strength of Jesus, the sweetness 
of Jesus, the security of Jesus, all give the 
lie to Satan, and say unto thy soul, Fear 


* not. 


Israel’s answer to these gracious words 
was to bid “stone them with stones.” But 
the glory of the Lord appeared in the taber- 
nacle, and checked the stones ere they flew ; 
for “he that touched them touched the 
apple of His eye.” He had given “ power 
unto His two witnesses, that they should pro- 
phesy ;” and though the liberty of prophesy- 
ing was thus met, and the truth of the pro- 
phecy thus denied, God took care of His pro- 
phets; and while “ those men that did bring 
up the evil report upon the land died by the 
plague before the Lord,” the two faithful wit- 
nesses “ lived still.” * 

And not only through that danger, but 
through many a greater death they lived on. 
The pestilence might walk in darkness, and 
the destruction waste at noon day, a thou- 
sand might fall at their side, and ten thou- 
sand at their right hand, but it should not 
come nigh them. Through plague, and 
drought, and earthquake, and the visitation 
of serpents, they lived still. The fact is, 
God’s children have charmed lives. Through 
more dangerous enemies, and more despe- 
rate difficulties, all that, Caleb-like, are true 
of heart shall “live still.” 

* Numb. xiv. 37, 38. 





To trace the subsequent career of this 
valiant soldier of faith would be to re-write 
the history of Israel for the next forty-five 
years. For so long was the interval be- 
tween Caleb’s first appearance in these an- 
nals and his next and last. It was when 
Eleazar and Joshua were dividing the lands 
to the tribes that Caleb came, and the child- 
ren of Judah with him, to remind Joshua 
of what by God’s mercy he had been, and 
by God’s grace he had done; how Moses 
had promised him a perpetual inheritance 
of the land. He had espied the very spot 
where dwelt those dreaded Anakim, whose 
report made the heart of Israel to melt, but 
whose conquest one man—this very Caleb 
—had been prepared to undertake. He 
was prepared to undertake it still: “if so 
be the Lord be with me, then shall I be 
able to drive them out.” ‘Though he had 
grown old and grey, he had not grown weak 
either in faith or in valour. God had granted 
him in health and wealth long to live, and 
if the same God were with him, he doubted 
not that He would grant him to have victory 
and to triumph over all his enemies. 

“If the Lord be with me.” Ah, Caleb, 
for thee and me everything depends on that, 
fighting with Anakim men or with Anakim 
sins were perilous work without Him. But 
methinks there was no “if” in thy mind 
when that word was spoken ; and shall there 
be in mine, in mine whose dwelling-place is 
in the midst “of thy land, O Immanuel?” 
Yea, there is no “if:” “the Lord of hosts zs 
with us.” “God is with us of a truth,” with 
me as closely, as constantly as my shadow. 
But I have noticed (have not you ?) that my 
shadow is often lost to sight? The changing 
lights send it behind me. It may be there 
all the time, and may be as near and as in- 
tense as ever ; the only difference is that I do 
not see it. So with the presence of God ; God 
in very truth dwells with man, dwells with me, 
and I will go to all duties and through all 
dangers under the sweet and strong convic- 
tion that 


** Though often unperceived by sense, 
The Lord is always near,””— 


always near, and that to help me, to help me 
even against giants, with “ cities great and 
high, and walled up to heaven.” 

Such was Caleb’s application, backed up 
by that of his tribesmen; and for answer 
Joshua blessed him, and gave him Hebron for 
an inheritance. 

It does not seem at first sight as if we had 
any record of the promise on which this peti- 
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tion and grant were grounded, but on a closer 
inspection of Numb. xiv. 24 it appears that 
Caleb was not only assured that he should 
live to see the land whereunto he went, but 
that he and his seed should “ possess it ; ”— 
Possess, 7.¢. the spot which the spies had 
especially visited, and the stronghold which 
they specially dreaded; and this we know was 
Kirjath-arba, which is Hebron. 


to live for happiness, but God’s dealings de- 
serve better of us than to say that he makes 
unhappiness in any dispensation His people’s 
lot. He does give us “the blessing of the 
upper and nether springs.” 

_ With this Caleb fades from view, patriarch- 
like, sitting under his fig tree; father-like, 
watching the establishment of his family. We 
know not where he died, or where he was 





“And Caleb drove thence the three sons| buried ; but we think of him like Joshua, as 
of Anak, Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmai.”*) dying in the place in which he was count pala- 
“Tt was fitting,” as Henry fitly says, “that|tine, and so as sleeping near the tomb, the 


the phoenix of his age should have some 
special mark of honour ;” and what so suit- 
able as the possession and the subjugation of 
the fortress of these terrible chieftains? See 
how long God can keep a promise, and how 
faithfully He can reward faithful service. 

We catch one other glimpse of Caleb as 
he is completing this very conquest. He 
offered his daughter Achsah in marriage to 
the man who should conquer the city variously 
called Debir (the “oracle”) and Kirjath- 


most venerable of all tombs, where lie the 
bones of Abraham and his household. 

As we close the fragmentary and unfinished 
history of this true hero, and seek to describe 
his character and write his epitaph, one de- 
scription of him so characteristic as to have 
been given five times * over, naturally comes 
up tomind, This is, that “he wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord,” or, as it is sometimes given, 
that he “ followed the Lord fully.” How grand 
and heavenly is such a soul! as far above 


sepher}(the city t of the book). The dowry and| most of us as the lark you watch at dawn 


maiden were won, with thecourage characteristic 
of the family, by Caleb’s own kinsman(whether 
brother or nephew is disputed) Othniel. He 
seems to have been more satisfied with the 
fortune he received than the bride with that 
she brought, for she went to her father and 
said, “ Give me a blessing ; for thou hast given 
me a south land [probably meaning dry and 
desert]; give me also springs of water. And 
he gave her the upper springs, and the nether 
springs.” 

Our Father gives His children both, and 
that zzthout asking, and though theirs is in- 
deed a south land, neither desert nor dry. The 
blessings of heaven above are the Chris- 
tian’s own, and so are the blessings of the 
earth beneath, for godliness hath “ promise 
of the life that now is, and also of that which 
is tocome.” No, my Lord Bacon, it is to 
misrepresent the Bible, or the God of 
the Bible, to say, “The promise of the 
Old Testament is prosperity, and of the 
New adversity.” This is at best but half the 
truth, even those who were set forth a spectacle 
to men and angels, were promised by Christ a 
hundredfold more, houses, and kindred, and 
lands in ¢his world, though with persecutions, 
besides the glorious heritage in the next. And 
the history of mankind proves that as a rule, 
and in the long run, the holiest people are 
the happiest people even here. We are not 


* Josh. xv. 14. 








t ‘‘Or fortress, the Heb. Air, like the Welsh 
Caer, denoting a military post.” —Groser. 


or even, which soars so high that you cannot 
see it, and so far that its note dies upon the 
ear, and at length you cannot hear it. They 
belong to another region, almost another re- 
ligion than that of common Christians, these 
souls who live in the fulness of faith, the ful- 
ness of hope, the fulness of love—even “all 
the fulness of God.” 

Many refuse tofollow Christatall: some hear- 
ing His voice do rise up and follow Him—some 
farther, others not so far; but how few, how 
very few there are that follow Him /udly /— 
“that followthe Lamb whithersoever Hegoeth:” 
less excusable now in that “ He goeth before 
them,” and they are required never to follow 
a voice, a mere voice in the void, command- 
ing them to go ; but always to follow a form, 
the form of Jesus on the wave or in the 
world, calling them to come. Would you 
learn the secret of this full following, which 
made Caleb so manly and so masterful, so 
godly and so gracious too? We are told it 
in Numb. xiv. 24; it was “because he had 
another spirit with him,” a different spirit from 
the rest of the spies,a diviner spirit than theirs, 
that-Spirit which we know as the Comforter, 
“ the mind of Christ.” Learn thissecret. Get 
this Spirit. So when your character comes to 
be summed up, and your epitaph written, men 
may say of you as of Caleb, there was one 
who “ followed the Lord fully.” J. B. FIGGIS. 


* Numb, xiii. 24 ; xxxii. 12 ; Deut. i. 36; Josh. xiv, 
8, 9. 
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PERE HYACINTHE’S LECTURE ON THE DECALOGUE. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHMRIStis AN. UNIT YX. 


Face to the foe, Christians ! 
Face to the foe! 
Past are the days 
To spy in each other, 
A weakness to carp at, 
Lay bare, or discover 
Christians, face to the foe! 
Face now to the foe! 


Dire is the fight 
Within us, around, 
But shoulder to shoulder 
We'll stand to our ground. 
Christians, face to the foe! 


Within us the strife, 
But round us the love; 
One hand for the fallen 
And one held above. 
Christians, face to the foe! 


For as dawn on the mountains 
Shows daylight is near ; 
Or as buds that the rain 
Swells, in flowers will appear ; 
So the glory of God this earth shall soon cover, 
When pain all face to the foe, no more to each 
other. 


ONE very happy sign of the times in which 





attain to that unity which is at once the | 


beauty and the force of the Gospel. 


In the outward and visible nature God has | 


in reserve immense stores of knowledge. 
Years roll on, centuries pass as a dream, and 
these stores, such, for instance, as light and 
heat, keep the secret confided to them. Tut 
at last the day comes, when for the well-being 
of the human race, these treasures must be 
drawn upon. Then and without any flourish 
of trumpets the store house is quietly opened 
and the long pent up secret escapes. 

But these reservoirs of knowledge, do they 
belong only to our outward nature? Certainly 
not. Even by these mind is benefited more 
than matter; but mind has besides reservoirs 
of wealth which are wholly her own. 

Of these reservoirs the deepest is that of 
faith. 

The searching after the unseen, intangible, 
and divine, which begins to show itself even in 
children, is an instinct of our mind. How 
then can we explain it, save as Scripture does, 


we live is the greater willingness of Christians | when it tells us that this body is but a tempo- 
to accord to each other the right hand of rary resting-place? Surely if this life were to 


fellowship, and in spite of great divergencies 
and differences of opinion, to stand shoulder 
to shoulder opposing evil, instead of wasting 
their energies in futile struggles to obtain an im- 
possible sameness of view among themselves. 

Nature ought long ago to have taught us 
that sameness is not required for union. 

Even inanimate objects, such as ore or 
marble, demand a diversity in their com- 
ponent particles, and could not be the solid 
or beautiful things they are without it. 
_ And the animals, trees, plants, birds, 
insects, nay, in fact the very blades of grass, 
although all holding a place in some great 
whole, have they not each a distinctly marked 
identity and character of their own? 
_ And if we lift up the veil, and penetrate 
into the sanctuary of the mind, do we not 
find this unity combined with infinitely greater 
and far more delicate varieties? 

It is to the blending together and fitting in 


of these varieties that nature owes its force | officers. 





be our all, its boundaries would suffice. 



























Now we must remember that this quest | 
after the divine isa common property. When | 


we stand aloof from other Christians, because 
they have not drawn out of this reservoir as 
much faith, or of exactly the same shade as our 


own, we err, forgetting that the great Master | 


gives from out of it to every man as He will. 


If God does not require all men to think alike, | 


what are we that we should dare to exact it? 
Men who care more for the casting down of 
the powers of darkness than for converting 
other Christians to their own creed; more for 
the advancement of truth in the world than 
for their own private interests ; more for the 
delivery of the innocent than for always mixing 
with their own sect; these are the men who are 
really carrying on the fight, and under whose 
banners we should seek to range ourselves. 
Now the Christian army has many of these 
banners, and many a noble name among its 
Perhaps at this present time there 


and its charm; and it is to the softening|is none more valiant in the fight than he with 
down and assimilation of their differences | whom wewish to spend an hour to-night. True, 


that Christians must look, if they would/his regiment is not ours, nor does his bannen 
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show the same device, but are we not led by | stood like a swarm of bees at the entrance of 
the same commander, engaged in the same|a hive. The wind could not ‘riddle’ us, and 
fight? And this banner always in the van,|we left off shivering. But when more and 





keep up with it. outside circle pushed us up closer and closer ; 
* * 





“Pére Hyacinthe came to the town last|had taken up their stand on the broad 
night,” said a friend who had come in to pay | steps of the church, lighted a grandson,* and 
me a visit. | puffed his puffs just into our eyes; when the 

“Yes, I saw in the paper that he was going | efforts of the other members of his family were 
to lecture on the Decalogue. Will you go?” |concentrated upon hindering any intrusion 

“No, I don’t think I will; is it to night?” | into their place of ease, when the clock struck 

“Yes, to night, at eight o’clock ; but why the half hour, when people complained that 
won’t you go?” | their feet were being trodden on, and when no 

**Oh, you know, he is a catholic.” | policeman appeared we began to feel nervous. 





“‘T only remembered he was a Christian.” “Oh dear, I wish I hadn’t come! Oh 
“ But he ought to come out of that church | dear, they are pushing again! Oh, please do 
then.” try and get on the steps,” said my friend, in 
“Perhaps God does not think so, seeing | an agitated voice. 
He keeps him in.” | “ You try,” said I. 
“ But that church is so full of errors.” | Oh, no, but if you were up I should have 


“But if we all left our churches because| more room. See,see! one lady has just got up.” 
they had errors, where should we be? Isn’t! True enough, and profiting by the struggle 
it best to stand to our post, and make the | that immediately commenced between her 
errors go out?” |and the amiable occupiers of the place, I got 

“T know that is Pre Hyacinthe's idea.!up too. There was room enough and to 
Ahem! well, perhaps I'd better go. You | spare, and congratulating myself that now at 
said eight o’clock, I think ?” | least the blinding process could not be carried 

“Yes, but it’s only seven yet.” jon, I was just helping my friend to a place 

“Only seven! We shall be too late to hear | beside me, when a great push nearly sent me 
him, there is always such a crowd.” | down again. 

“T’ll be ready in five minutes.” | I had barely time to turn, when a second 

“You must be, if we are to have any| followed, this time accompanied by a very 
chance of getting in. Does he lecture in the| sharp pinch. Both were administered by the 
catholic church?” | smoker's daughter, a young lady in fashionable 

“Oh dear,no! in the Protestant church. See | costume, who stood on the topmost step. 
there, help yourself toa cupofteawhile I putor| “Don’t push the lady about,” said some 
my bonnet ; for it’s bitter cold to turn out in.” | one in the crowd. 

It was indeed a bitter night. The wind | “If Madame had only been wise enough 
blowing over the snow wreathed mountains | to have staid in her place,’ said the smoker, 
had a glacier touch that made one’s flesh creep. | in a depreciating tone and with as serious an 
The sky was high; the stars shone in it like | air as if I had taken a false step in life. 
little suns; and blinked and winked as| “Qh dear, dear! she will push you down, 
if they enjoyed the keen frosty air. It is to| said my friend. 
be hoped they did more than we poor mortals | “JT don’t think she will,” I replied, the 
as we stood against the still closed church. | tenacity of English blood beating at my heart. 
It wanted still three quarters of an hour to| « She’s English, I declare! We'll back you, 
the time of opening, yet already as we paced | ma‘am,” said a boyish voice, as the word was 
the streets we had passed others hurrying to very literally followed by the deed. 
arrive like ourselves. Here was a burly | “Couldn’t you pitch into her!” suggested 
Englishman, to whose stout arm his nimble | his companion. 
little wife clung with entire confidence ; there | Of course! But between could and would 
a Vaudois, smoking as he went along, and | is a great gap, and the could of a lady must 
keeping his arms to himself; his mother, accept its responsibilities. So there was 
whose servant carried her chaufpied, following | nothing for it but to parry off the blows, and 
him as best she could. It was at first rather| stand firm, which latter process comes as 
an advantage to us when these different| A kind of cigar made at the town of Grandson 
groups were followed by others and clustered | by the lake of Neuchitel. These cigars are very 
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up towards the church door, before which WF strong, and their smoke particularly offensive. 














and never in the rear, let us at least try to|more groups came, and pressing from the 


™ : * when the father of a grown-up family who | 
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natural to us English as it does for a fish to 
swim. 

Happily the sounding of the quarter brought 
a policeman; not the burly, good-natured 
policeman, or the observant, keen-sighted one 
we are familiar with ; but the policeman who 
leans on a brass-tipped stick, thinks it a part 
of his duty if he speaks at all to speak with 
surliness, and never if he can help it sees 
anything. Don’t think hardly of him for it; 
he is part of a system. 

Now his arrival was a happy circumstance, 
because in case one did get a limb broken inthe 
rush, which could not be far off, one was sure 
of being ‘taken to the hospital; and also be- 
cause my young lady, whom the boys had 
nicknamed “ Wrestler,” turned her attention 
to getting to his side, so as to be the first to 
enter the church door. 

Now I doubt if any one who has not been 
shut in between a compact and resolute crowd 
and one door can ever understand the feeling 
of it. In this case my friend and I prepared 
ourselves by drawing our mantles tightly 
round us, and holding ourselves in readiness. 
Half the crowd must we knew go away, but 
first they would make a rush to enter. The 
prospect was not pleasant. 

While we were thinking about it, a gleam 
of light and a cry told us the door was opened, 
and we were borne before the crowd close up 
to it. Here jostled, and tumbled, and worked 
about as in a churn we got in, minus several 
articles of our costume, to find nearly every 
seat taken. Into that we chose such numbers 
pressed that we were glad to stand. 

It was an interesting sight to look round 
on this audience. What particularly struck me 
in it was the great number of men, especially 
of those in the flower of their age. There 
were old men, but they came in singly ; the 
youngest stood about in groups. 

Every one was glad enough when the clock 
struck eight. For myself, I could not help 
thinking of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who, 
when once the audience is complete, hasten 
to appear before it, a courtesy for which a 
compact crowd cannot be too grateful. 

I wish it were in my power to give the 
reader any idea of the powerful and eloquent 
address, which made us forget all the waiting 
and discomfort we had encountered to hear it. 

There are orators who enchant us by their 
dramatic talent, or who present to us com- 
mon-place ideas—as a jeweller does a false 
diamond in a fine setting. Pére Hyacinthe is 
none of these. His eloquence owes its force 
to the intense desire he has of so expressing 
the truth he believes in, as to oblige his 


audience to believe in it as he does. Almost 
every sentence he utters contains the carefully 
coiled-up germ of some idea which he hopes 
to make take root in you. 

This intense concentration, and the bursts 
of rapid eloquence which flame out from it, 
leave a very strong impression on the mind ; 
indeed for days afterwards one finds sufficient 
occupation in picking up the jewels that these 
efforts have thrown out. 

Another feature in his eloquence is its high 
moral courage. Far from pandering to the 
crowds listening to him, he lays low all their 
popular ideas of what society requires, or re- 


sentation of what God’s laws demand, while 
he places before them graphic pictures of 
educated ungodliness, and the lawlessness of 
irreligious laws, which the most careless cannot 
turn from unmoved. 

The Decalogue, as may well be believed, 
affords ample scope for Pére Hyacinthe’s 
powers of oratory, and certainly no subject 
could be more suitable for the times in which 
we live than the one he has chosen. Numbers 
of Christians, not only on the Continent, but 
in England itself, have fallen into the habit of 
regarding this code of laws as something quite 
of the past; nay, more, have gone a step 
farther, by affirming that our Lord’s Prayer, 
that beautiful model for all Christians, was 
intended only for the Jews. It would take too 
much space to dwell upon the effects of these 


the Christian family that we name them at all. 
Let us now give a few brief notes of the 
lecture. After a very rapid but beautiful de- 
scription of the giving of the law on Sinai, 
Pére Hyacinthe observed that the Decalogue 
thus placed in the hands of the Jews was from 
the first intended to be a code of morals for 
the world. The evidence of this lay in the 
fact that this code alone contained the germ 
of civilization. Still before Christ the Deca- 
logue was like an unsealed document. Christ 
sealed it. Obedience to it is therefore obliga- 
tory on all Christians. The people of the 
future will be the people who have reverenced 
the Decalogue. 
The progress of every nation is marked by 
their obedience to moral law. Civil law, 
apart from moral law, is powerless, incom- 
plete, and often dangerous. 
Moral law rests on respect: respect for 
God, for parents, for women. 
It is this respect which is the core of 
civilization, Civil law cannot command this 
respect, because it can only deal with us out- 








and other errors ; and it is only that the non- | 
acceptance of all God’s teaching is injurious to | 


ligion may be allowed to cover, by his pre- || | 
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wardly. Divine law can, for it carries the 
cause within, and lays it before that secret 
judge we call conscience. 

Society is held together by certain great 
bonds—property and marriage. ‘ 

Civil law has to notice these bonds ; but in 
dealing with them uses subterfuges, and leaves 
open doors of escape which moral law ignores. 

For the divine law deals straightforwardly 
with man, and allows no compromise with evil. 

That the laws of the Decalogue are God’s 
laws every man’s conscience is aware of. 

All the politeness, integrity, and uprightness 
of civilized nations has been derived directly 
or indirectly from obedience to moral law. 

The world could do without the Church, 
but not without the religion which is in the 
Church. 

Of course in these jotted down notes I do 
not attempt to lay before the reader the 
wonderful descriptions, or the bursts of im- 
passioned eloquence which filled them up. 
One of these, the account of the difference 
between heathen and Christian politeness ; as 
also a comparison of the Christian trader, 
with the traffic carried on by the wicked, were 
particularly fine. 


In these descriptions the orator always | 








“After ail,” said some, pacing the street 
alongside of us, “it’s only moral, all works.” 

“Have you considered the parables?” was 
the reply. 

“What do you mean?” 

“There is much mention of works there: 
‘When the son of man,’ for instance.” 

“Ah, yes; but you know we shan’t be 
judged—the saints are to judge the world ; 
but it used to make me uncomfortable till I 
thought of that.” 

“Yes, but you forget that the sheep in the 
parable are the saints.” 

We could hear no more ; for another group 
had come between us. It was a father we had 
seen with one of his boys on his knees ; they 
had been opposite to us through the lecture. 

“ Ah, ah! he spoke well,” said the older man. 

“What did he mean about doors of es- 
cape ?” said one of the party. 

“T suppose he was thinking of the fine 
laws they are now making; * there are doors 
enough in them.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“You must read for yourself. One is 
allowing divorce for mental derangement ;f he 
was thinking of that, I dare say;” and the 
party turned down a side street, leaving us to 


began ironically; as, for instance, when speak- | pursue our way in quiet. It did not last long, 
ing of buying and selling. “‘ What, then,” said | however, for footsteps soon overtook us. They 
he, “when you bought ‘for nothing ’—I use | belonged to a party of youths. These youths 
your own words—what was worth more, that | had stood in the aisle and listened intently. 


was to benefit your neighbour? And when 
you sold to the unwary and boasted of the 
price you made him pay, it was a lawful deed, | 
who dare say you robbed him? And when | 
you swore to love your wife—at least be 
faithful to her—they were meaningless words, 
who could require you to keep them? No, 
no, all these things the laws of men allow; 
nay, praise themselves in allowing; but ah! 
above them all stands the law of God, the 
just, the righteous, the holy, the infinitely 
good, not one tittle of it will be abated. 
Christ has told us so. 

“You will keep the laws of men? Keep 
them, they will bear you on till God’s mes- 
senger Death fetches you to be judged by his. 
Ask yourselves if they will bear you through 
that trial? No, no, it is the blood of Christ will, 
and his blood cleanseth, not leaves in, our sin.” 

When the lecture was over the crowd 
slowly dispersed. We got out among the last. 
The wind had a little fallen, but the stars 
shone out more brilliantly than ever. I ofter 
ask myself why they seem so much more 
numerous and brilliant than in England? Is 
it the clearer air? or their frame of mountains 
that makes them more attractive ? 











| They were warmly discussing the lecture. 


‘Who will be the people of the future ? the 
English ?” 
“The English, bah! they are no better 


| than others.” 


“ The Germans ?” 

“ That’s a likely thing, with their Krupp’s 
cannon.” 

“ Vive la Suisse!” 

“‘ The Germans are the first of nations.” 

“ Pas de cela / \et’s go into the 7Zrots Rois 
and get some wine ; I’m as thirsty as as 

“ And I want a cigar.” 

The hotel referred to stood at a corner of 
the street. It had a large drinking-room on 
the ground-floor, which was brilliantly lighted. 
Its tables were pretty well filled up with 
different parties, some playing at cards, and 
others talking. It looked warm and com- 
fortable, and it was bitter cold out in the 
street. The young men tempted by it were 
of the class of drapers’ assistants, and most 





* These laws are since passed. 
+ For three years’ derangement only, husband or 
wife can claim a divorce. When this law was passed 
all the Catholics rose and left the Assembly—a fact 
to be remembered in their honour. 
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likely had no comfortable home to finish out 
their talk in. They came to a stand before 
its doors. This stand was occasioned by one 
of their number declining to accompany them. 
They endeavoured vainly to force him to do 
so. Some of them would even have obliged 
him to enter in spite of his resistance, had 
not the others interposed. 

“No, no,” said he, struggling out of their 
grasp, “no, I’m not going off to drink.” 

“ But you need. not drink, you can talk.” 





“T tell you I won't go in,” said the young 
man, fiercely. 

“Let him go; we are losing our time.” 

So he was let go, and we watched him with 
some interest and wished him “ God speed” 
till he was out of sight. 

“So you see of all that party only one has 
taken to heart what he heard,” said I. 

“Only one!” replied my friend, “ only one 
to begin with ; for truth, like seed, comes up 
after many days.” 





NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


No. IX.—Royat Po.icy. 


Most of the sovereigns of Persia from the | 
earliest times have displayed utter indifference | 
to the shedding of blood, and the pages of 
Persian history are little more than a catalogue 
of executions in which the reigning sovereign 
appears to consider that the only way to pre- 
vent any pretenders arising to contest the 
claims of himself and his heir, was to put to 
death or deprive of sight all the scions of 
rival dynasties and those nobles who upheld 
their claims. In a great measure this is due 
to their training from infancy, by which they 
are inured to the sight of blood and suffer- 
ing. 

Shah Abbas, called the Great, and certainly 
one of the most magnificent and sagacious of 
Persian sovereigns, is remarkable in the 
history of his country for the magnanimity 
he generally displayed towards conquered 
races, such as the Armenians, whom he settled 
in different parts of his country, a large colony 
being placed in a suburb of Ispahan, which 
is called Julfa to this day, after the city of the 
same name in Armenia; almost the only excep- 
tion to this treatment was his conduct towards 
the princes and people of Georgia, who being 
tributary to the Persian crown, suffered the 
greatest cruelties from this monarch, as also, 
nearly two centuries later, from Agha Ma- 
homed. But Shah Abbas followed the 
example of his royal predecessors, and again | 
was imitated by his successors, in visiting 
with relentless cruelty all those who menaced 
his life or the safety of his crown. Thus late 
in “fe he became so prone to suspicion from 
the habit of viewing even those nearest 





He had four sons whom he greatly loved @ 
until they attained manhood, when the very # 
qualities that rejoice the heart of a parent 
became to him the sources of suspicion and | 
envy. These young men exhibited noble | 
qualities which made them the idol of the | 
people, and the father, jealous of their usurp- | 
ing his place in the public estimation, was | 
led by interested nobles about his court to 7 
give credence to rumours reflecting on their 7 
loyalty. The eldest, Suffee Meerza, was a 
prince of rare promise, but under the belief 9 
that he was plotting against his life, the father 7 
resolved on his death. He first applied to | 
KAarachee Khan, the brave general who had | 
defeated the Turks, to become the execu- | 
tioner of the young prince, but the veteran | 
leader entreated to be excused, and the Shah 
soon found a willing instrument in Behdood 
Khan. That noble, on the pretence of 
revenging a private injury, stabbed the prince | 
as he was riding to the court, and took refuge | 
in the royal stable, which, in Persia, is the 
most sacred of asylums. Shah Abbas soon 
relented of his great crime, and put to death 
all those courtiers who had advised the death | 
of the gallant young prince ; Behdood Khan, 
who had first been promoted to a high station, | 
now became the object of his vengeance, and 
though he spared his life he condemned him 
to a punishment similar in kind to that he 
had brought upon the bereaved father. The | 
wretched assassin was ordered to bring his 
sovereign the head of his own son, and as he | 
presented the ghastly evidence of this fresh | 
crime, Abbas, witha smile of gratified revenge, | 


related to him by ties of blood as plotters |asked him how he felt. | 


against himself that he committed crimes that 
must hand his name down to posterity with 
execration as the most unnatural of parents. | 





‘**T am miserable,” was the reply. I 
“ You should be happy, Behdood,” said the | 
Shah, “for you are ambitious, and in your | 
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feelings you are at this moment the equal of 
your sovereign.” 

Abbas, we are told, shut himself up in his 
palace for a month, covered his eyes for ten 
days, and wore mourning for a year ; he also 
ever afterwards wore the plainest clothes, and 
made the scene of the murder a sanctuary for 
criminals. But the unnatural parent displayed 
equal cruelty in the treatment of his other 
two sons, the second son having already been 
placed beyond the reach of his tyranny by 
death. Both these youths were deprived of 
their sight, and the history of the last days 
of one of them, Khodah-bundah, a youth as 
distinguished for talents and courage as his 
eldest brother, is one of the most tragic we 
have ever read. The fame of his virtue ex- 
cited the fears of his father, who first showed 
his suspicion by ordering the friend and tutor 
of his son to be put to death. The prince 
hastened to court, and in an access of honest 
indignation at the fate of his friend, went 
so far as to draw his sword in the presence of 
his father and sovereign. The fatal signal 
for his death was given ; but Abbas relented 
so far as only to deprive him of his sight. Shut | 





father when on his death-bed. This por- 
tentous list appears to include every officer 
who enjoyed rank and office under his. pre- 
decessor, including the conqueror of Ormuz, 
Imaum Koolee Khan ; and every male in the 
most distant degree related to the royal 
family, as well as females of the highest rank, 
including a daughter of Abbas, while some 
authors assert that even his own mother was 
among the victims. After a reign of fourteen 
years this monster died, and was succeeded by 
his son Abbas II., a child of ten years of 
age; who, though he bore the name, inherited 
none of the talents and patriotism of his great 
ancestor, whose rule of forty-three years was 
an era of glory and happiness to his people. 
The conduct of Nadir Shah towards his son 
was as barbarous and remorseless as that of 
the greatest monarch of the Suffavean dynasty. 
Nadir Shah,* who overthrew the armies of 
Ashraff, and expelled the Afghans from his 
country, which they had desolated during 
their seven years’ rule, after he had raised 
the military glory of Persia # a greater height 
than it had attained for centuries, and had 
extended its boundaries from the Oxus to the 


out from the light of day the prince became | Indus, made Meshed his capital, and under- 
gloomy and desperate, and his only thoughts |took an expedition for the reduction of 
were directed to revenge himself on the author | Daghestan, where his brother Ibrahim Khan 
of his being and of his misery. He had two|had been slain by the Lesghees. While 
children, of whom the eldest Fatimah, a| hastening by way of Mazanderan to the sup- 
lovely child, was the idol of her grandfather | port of an advanced corps, he was passing 
and his constant companion. One day, when | through a forest when a ball from an assassin, 
his daughter came to caress her parent, the un- | who had concealed himself behind a tree, 
happy Khodah-bundah, in a frenzy of passion | wounded him in the hand and killed his 
and revenge, seized the child, and in the/horse. His eldest son, the prince Riza Kooli, 
presence of her mother, who appealed for) was near him, and tried together with the 
mercy, strangled her. The maniac, for his|king’s guards to arrest the assassin, but the 
reason had became unhinged by long brooding | latter, aided by the density ofthe wood, effected 
over his wrongs, then strove to destroy his| his escape, though he was afterwards captured 
infant son, but the child’s mother fled scream-| and deprived of his eyes. The historian 
ing to Abbas, and informed him of the death | of Nadir, Meerza Mehdee, asserts that this 
of his most cherished grandchild. The rage| man was employed by the chief of a barba- 
and despair of the aged monarch gave a|rous tribe, but Nadir entertained a suspicion 
momentary joy to his son who concluded the| that his own son had hired him ; and after 
scene by taking poison. 

The author *of the “ Zubd-ul-Tuarikh,” 


* Nadir means “‘ wonderful.” His real name was 


which is followed by writers on Persia as the 
best authority on the history of that country 
during the reign of Shah Abbas the Great 
and his two successors, gives a list of the 
princes and nobles put to death or de- 
prived of sight by Shah Suffee, the son of 
the murdered prince, who was proclaimed 
King at the express desire of his grand- 








* This writer flourished in the reign of Abbas the 
second, great grandson ot the great Abbas, and his 
history extends to the middle of that sovereign’s 


reign. 








Nadir Kooli, which means ‘‘ the slave of the wonder- 
ful, or of God.” When he was promoted by the 
favour of Shah Tamasp to the dignity of khan, he 


| took the name of that monarch, and was called Tamasp 


Kooli Khan, “the slave of Tamasp ;” but on reach- 
ing the throne he styled himself Nadir Shah. He was 
a man of low birth, but when his son Naser Ali was 
about to marry a princess of the family of Mahomed 
Shah, the Mogul emperor of Delhi, which the Persian 
conqueror had sacked, and put 8,000 of its inhabitants 
to the sword, he replied to those who were sent to 
inquire the pedigree of the young prince, “ Tell them 
that he is son of Nadir Shah, the son of the sword, 
the grandson of the sword, and so on, till they have a 
son of seventy instead of seven generations.” 
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returning from his expedition against the 
mountaineers of Daghestan, who, aided by 
Russia, baffled his designs, he sent for his son, 
and on his arrival directed that his eyes 
should be torn out. 

“ Your crimes,” said the infuriated father, 
“have forced me to this dreadful measure.” 

“Tt is not my eyes that you have put out,” 
replied Riza Kooli, “ but those of Persia,” 

This was prophetic so far as the dynasty of 
the tyrant was concerned, for his successor and 
nephew, Adil Shah, put to death Nadir’s three 
sons, including the blind Riza Kooli, and ten 
of his grandsons, only sparing Shah Rokh, a 
child of fourteen, the son of Riza Kooli. Both 
Meerza Mehdee and the European monk 
Bazin, who was Nadir’s physician from the 
year 1741 until he was murdered six years 
later, agree that Nadir’s son was innocent 
of the crime for which he suffered. The 
latter adds that the monarch was so over- 
come with remorse directly after the deed 
had been committed, that fifty noblemen 
who had witnessed the execution of the 
sentence were put to death on the pretext 
that they should have sacrificed their lives 
to save the life of a prince who was the glory 
of his country. Such were the impulses and 
such the unbounded power of these despots 
who have been the curse of the human race. 
One is astonished how their outraged subjects 
permitted such monsters to live. But the 
cup of the crimes of Nadir Shah was not yet 
full. His thirst for blood seemed to exceed 
that of almost any sovereign that had ruled 
Persia since the days of Zohauk, who, in the 
almost fabulous times of Iranian history, 
deposed Jemsheed, the founder of Persepolis. 
As he had decreed that the Soonee sect of 
Mohammedanism should be the state religion, 
and all the Persians are Sheeahs, he placed 
his chief reliance in Afghans and Tartars, who 
were of the orthodox sect ; their leaders were 
his principle favourites, and he sought every 
pretext to put to death the Persian chiefs. 
In his craving for blood he appeared to lose 
his reason ; we are told that he massacred the 
inhabitants of entire cities, and men took up 
their abodes in caverns and deserts in the 
hope of escaping from his ferocious edicts, 
and that on his march to Seistan to subdue 
a nephew who had rebelled, he even proposed 
to put to death every Persian in his army. 
At length some of his officers, who learned 
that their names were in the Jist of the pro- 
| scribed, resolved to save themselves by assas- 
sinating the tyrant. The execution of the 
plot was committeed to four individuals, 
among whom were Mahomed Kooli Khan, 





a chief of his own tribe of Affshar, and Salah 
Beg, captain of his guard. These entered 


Nadir’s tent while he was asleep ; awaked 
by the noise, this extraordinary man, who 
possessed wonderful personal strength, slew 
two of them, but fell beneath the dagger of 
the officer whose duty it was to protect his 
royal master’s person. 


Some amusing anecdotes are told of Nadir 
Shah by his Persian and other historians, fF 
The Sultan of Turkey, Mahmood V., de-}F 
siring to humble the vanity of his great rival, #F 
and knowing that he valued himself highly }% 


on his prodigious bodily strength and sten- 1 


torian voice, selected as an envoy to the ff 
Shah’s court, a porter of extraordinary muscu- ff 
lar development and most powerful lungs. | 

The envoy had merely charge of a letter which 
he was told to deliver in person, to require f 
an answer, and then to return. The fame of #f 
this remarkable diplomatist preceded him, } 
and Nadir was advised not to receive him, as 
his deputation was deemed an insult. But 
curiosity overcame all other considerations, 
and he was introduced one day in the pre- 
sence of a crowded court. When the Turk 
approached the throne,* Nadir, assuming his 
fiercest look, and exerting his voice to the 
utmost, said, ‘‘ What do you desire of me?” 
Almost all started, and the hall vibrated 


to the sound; but the envoy, with an un- § 


daunted air, and in a voice of thunder which 
made Nadir’s appear like the feeble pipe 
of a child’s, replied, ‘‘ Take that letter, and 7 
give me an answer that I may return to my | 
master.” d 

The court were in amazement, all eyes § 
were turned on Nadir, whose frowning coun- 
tenance gradually relaxed into a smile, and 
turning to his courtiers, he said, “ After all, 
the fellow certainly has merit.” He was out- 
done, but he could not help respecting in 
another the qualities he valued in himself. 
Nadir is said to have returned the intended 
insult by saying to the envoy, when he gave 
him his vookshut, or leave to depart, “ Tell 
Mahmood I am glad to find he has one man 


in his dominions, and has sent him here that 4 


we may be satisfied of the fact.” + 

Though Nadir, for political purposes, de- 
sired to change the national religion from 
the Sheeah to the Soonee sect of Moham- 
medanism—the former having been estab- 


* This was the famous ‘‘ Peacock throne,” made in 
the shape of a peacock and ornamented with precious 
stones, It formed a portion of the spoils of Delhi, 


which at the lowest computation were placed at thirty |7 


millions sterling. 
+ ‘‘ Sketches of Persia,” chapter 6. 
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| miracles were wrought at his tomb, these} 
| religious impostors would feign blindness| 
or other infirmity of which they a peel 














lished by Shah Ismael, the founder of the 
Suffavean dynasty, of which the great Abbas 
ad been the most distinguished scion—he in 
reality cared for no religion, and indeed, soon 
after his return from the conquest of India, 
employed some Romish and Armenian priests 
"to translate the four gospels into Persian, 
though one of his historians, the traveller 
Ianway, states that the translation, which 
p was completed in six months, was interspersed 
} with fables and otherwise dressed up to 
Hagree with the Koran. We are told that 
} when the transaction was completed, Nadir 
ummoned some Christian priests, Jewish 
abbis, and Mohammedan moollahs to his 
presence, and after jeering at their sacred 
H books and turning into ridicule their tenets, 
broke up the assembly with the declaration 
) that if God spared him he would make a 
} much better religion than any mankind had 
) yet possessed. 
He had given indubitable proofs of the 
F value he placed on the offices of the State 
# religion of his country as soon as he as- 
} cended the throne ; for immediately after his 
coronation, he assembled a number of the 
principal priests and demanded of them in 
| what manner they appropriated the immense 
revenues placed at their disposal, which 
} amounted, according to Hanway, to one 
million sterling, being one-fifth of the entire 
revenues of the country. ‘They replied, “ In 
supporting priests, colleges, and mosques. 
In the latter we continwally offer up prayers | 
to God for the success of our sovereign.” 
| “Your prayers,” promptly replied Nadir, 
“are evidently not acceptable to the Al- 
mighty, for the empire suffered its greatest 
decline when your order was most en- 
couraged. It has been rescued from destruc- 
tion by my brave soldiers, who are, therefore, 
to be deemed God’s chosen instruments, and 
your wealth must henceforth be applied to 
their support.” Nadir immediately put his 
threat into execution, and seized almost the 
entire revenues of the Church, pensioning off 
the Sudder-ool-Suddoor, or chief pontiff. 
This extraordinary man had a just con- 
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tempt for the lying pretences and imposi- 
tions of the dervishes and other religious | 
mendicants, who imposed upon the credulous | 
and extracted alms of the charitable. In} 
the city of Meshed is the tomb of the 
Imaum Riza, and, as many believed that | 


| 


| to be cured after a long course of prayer 
at the shrine of the defunct saint. One 







{ 


of these was seated at the gate of the 
mausoleum when Nadir passed. “ How long 
have you been blind?” said the monarch. 
“Two years,” replied the man. “A proof,” 
replied Nadir, “ that you have no faith. If 
you had been a true believer you would have 
been cured long ago. Recollect, my friend, 
if I come back and find you as you now are, 
I will strike your head off.” When Nadir 
returned, the frightened fellow pretended 
to pray violently, and all at once his sight 
returned to him. ‘A miracle! a miracle!” 
the populace exclaimed, and tore off his coat 
in small pieces, as relics. The monarch 
smiled, and observed that “faith is every- 
thing.’’* 

The literature of Persia is remarkable for a 
flowery, hyperbolical style, and this is gene- 
rally introduced even in the gravest and most 
important State papers. When Nadir, after 
replacing Mahomed Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 
on the throne of his ancestors, forced him to 
cede all his territories to the westward of the 
Indus, making that river the boundary of the 
two empires, the treaty of peace was prefaced 
with the following florid passages descriptive 
of the greatness and magnanimity of the con- 
queror :—‘‘ Formerly the ministers of his high 
majesty (who is exalted like Saturn, fierce as 
Mars, impetuous as the god of war, king of 
the kings of the earth, prince of the princes 
of the earth, the shadow of God and refuge 
of Islam, in pomp like Alexander, the 
heavens his court, the sultan who is mer- 
ciful, and the emperor who is august, Nadir 
Shah, may God perpetuate his reign!) had 
sent ambassadors to this court to treat of 
certain affairs which I intended to comply 
with ; afterwards Mahomed Khan Turkoman 
arrived from Candahar to remind me thereof : 
but my ministers and agents having delayed 
the ambassadors, and postponed an answer 
to his Majesty’s letter, raised such a mis- 
understanding between us, that his success- 
ful army, having come to the confines of 
Hindostan, both parties encountered in the 
fields of Kurnaul; where, after a royal battle 
was fought, as Providence would have it, vic- 
tory, to appearance, rose from the east of his 
undeclining fortune. As his high Majesty, who 
is mighty as Jemsheed, and the greatest of the 
Turkomans, is the source of goodness and 
prowess, relying on his honour and trusting 
to his support, I had the satisfaction of 
an interview, and enjoyed the pleasure of 


being entertained in his paradise-like com- 


After which we came together to 


* Malcolm’s “ History of Persia.” 
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Shahjehanabad,* where I brought forth to his | among the high viziers in whom confidence is | 


view, and with the proper ceremony pre-/ placed, the faithful of the powerful govern- 
sented to him, all the treasure, jewels, and | ment, the adorned with greatness, power, 
precious effects of the Hindostan emperor. | glory, splendour, and fortune, Hajee Ibrahim 
His Majesty, in compliance with my re-| Khan; on being granted leave, and vested 
quest, accepted of some; and out of the/ with authority from the Porte of the high 
greatness of his soul and abundant humanity, | King, whose court is like that of Solomon ; 
in regard to the illustrious family of Gurgan,t|the asylum ot the world; the sign of 
and the honour of the original tree of Turkan,/the power of God; the jewel in the 
was graciously pleased to restore to me the/ ring of kings; the ornament in the cheek 
crown and gem of Hindostan.” |of eternal empire; the grace of the beauty 
Still more curious is the preamble to the 
treaty conchided by Sir John Malcolm on his| the universe, like Caherman ; the mansion 
first mission to Persia, when the contracting| of mercy and justice; the phoenix of good 
parties were the Shah and the Governor-! fortune ; the eminence of never-fading pros- 
General of India, whose representative the} perity ; the king powerful as Alexander, who 
Elchee was. The following is the literal) has no equal among the princes; exalted to 
translation made by the British Envoy :—|majesty by the heavens on this globe; a 
“ After the voice is raised to the praise and | shade from the shade of the Most High; a 
glory of the God of the world, and the brain Khoosroo,* whose saddle is the moon, and 
is perfumed with the scent of the saints | whose stirrup is the new moon; a prince of 
and prophets, to whom all health and glory;|great rank, before whom the sun is con- 
whose rare perfections are perpetually chanted |cealed; . . and the high in dignity ; 
by birdst of melodious notes, furnished with | the great and mighty in power ; the orna- 
two, three, and four pairs of wings ; and to) ment of those acquainted with manners ; 
the Highest seated in the heavens, for whom] , delegated from the sublime 
good has been predestinated : and the per- | quarter of the high in power ; seated on a 
fume mixed with musk, which scenteth the! throne; the asylum of the world ; the chief 
celestial mansions of those that sing hymns jewel in the crown of royalty and sovereignty ; 
in the ethereal sphere, and to the light of the! the anchor of the vessel of victory and for- 
flame of the Most High, which gives radiant tune ; the ship on the sea of glory and empire ; 
splendour to the collected view of those who the blazing sun in the sky of greatness and 
dwell in the heavenly regions, the clear mean- | glory ; lord of the countries of England and 
ing of the treaty, which has been established | India ; may God strengthen his territories, 
on a solid basis, is fully explained on this and establish his glory and command upon 
page ; and as it is fixed asa principle of law, ' the seas in the manner explained in his cre- 
that, in this world of existence and trouble,’ dentials! which are sealed with the seal of 
in this universe of creation and concord,!the most powerful and most glorious, pos- 
there is no action among those of mankind sessing fortune, the origin of rank, splendour, 
which tends more to the perfection of the and nobility; the ornament of the world ; 
human race, or to answer the end of their! the accomplisher of the works of mankind ; 
being and existence, than that of cementing! the Governor-General of India.” 
friendship, and of establishing intercourse,! As the accomplished envoy who presented 
communication, and connexion betwixt each! the treaty of which this is the preamble re- 
other. The image reflected from the mirror! marks -—“It is not less remarkable for its 
accomplishment, is a tree fruitful and abun-| flowing diction than for the art by which it 
dant, and one that produces good, both now saves the dignity of the King of Persia from 
and hereafter. To illustrate the allusions! the appearance of treating with any one 
that it has been proper to make, and explain) below the rank of a monarch. It is also 
these metaphors, worthy of exposition at this! curious to observe, that after introducing the 
happy period of auspicious aspect, a treaty | King of England, how skilfully he is limited 
has been concluded between the high in dig-! to an undisputed sovereignty of the seas, that 
nity, the exalted in station, attended by for-! his power may not clash with that of the 
tune, of great and splendid power, the greatest | mighty Khoosroo of the day, ‘whose saddle 
* Delhi, so called from the Emperor Shah Jehan, | is the moon and whose stirrup is the new 
successor of Jehangire. /moon ’ in his dominion over the earth.” 


+ The common appellation of the house of Timour,} | What a singular contrast. this preamble 
frora whom the first Mogul Emperor Baber claimed - 


direct descent. | 
§ A metaphorical name for angels. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


* Khoosroo is the same as our Cyrus. 
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! i would bear to that of the treaty or agreement | court of Futteh Ali Shah, informed him that 


drawn up during the recent visit of his Majesty | Agha Mahomed had a profound contempt of 
the present Shah—that is, if any such docu-| ornament and show in every form, and when 


) ment is in existence! Lord Granville and the | his secretaries began with their flattering 
) Foreign Office officials must have made but) 


introductions, would lose his temper and 
an indifferent attempt at embodying in such | exclaim: “ Be-mezmoon, badbacht” (to the 
high-flown language any agreement binding |contents, you scoundrel). Futteh Ali, on the 
| this country to guarantee the autonomy of the | contrary, was wont to pride himself on the 
Shah’s territories. Rather would his lordship | graces of his literary style, and the preamble 
agree with the view of the inutility of such | above quoted received the particular approval 
flowery diction in official communications, |of his Majesty. Among the best Persian 
taken by Agha Mahomed, the great founder) poets, such as Firdousee, Saadi, and others, 
of the present dynasty, though perhaps he|the flowery tropes and redundant verbiage 
might not couch his impatience in such un- | indulged by inferior writers is not observable, 
diplomatic language as is attributed in the| but gives place to a beauty and simplicity of 
following anecdote tothat monarch. Meerza) expression as remarkable as the truth and 
Agha Meer, who was the Persian secretary to| elevation of the sentiments to which they 
Sir John Malcolm during his mission to the | give utterance. C. R. LOW. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: AND HOW TO 
DEAL WITH THEM. 
No. VII.—INDOLENCE. 


THERE is a natural indisposition to undertake invigorated by a large amount of exercise in 


I whatever costs exertion in almost every one. | the fresh air. 


It is only as this is overcome by higher and| While paying due attention to anything 
stronger considerations that persons willingly | which may be traced as a cause of idleness in 
take pains and trouble to carry out any pur-/ the natural constitution, it must be borne in 
pose and adhere steadfastly to itf |mind that idleness both in young and old is 

In some characters, where the sense of! most frequently the result of habit, and this 
duty is weak and the love of ease strong,| habit is generally acquired in quite early life. 





there is a danger of indolence becoming the} If little children in the nursery are allowed to 
constant condition of the life, and the whole| dawdle over their employments, to occupy a 
existence sinks into an aimless state of vacuity | much longer time than is necessary over their 
that fulfils none of the great ends of life. | dressing, their meals, their lessons, or their 

The natural causes of this miserable failure! play, a habit of idleness is acquired which 
in accomplishing the true work and duty of} runs through everything, and bears its fruit in 
life, from the claims of which no human being! wasted opportunities, neglected duties, ill- 
is free, arise in some cases from the physical} done work, and contentment with a low 
constitution, in others from habit, and in all| standard in after life. Childhood is too fre- 
from a want of apprehension of the serious| quently regarded as a state of existence 
| purpose of life,and the earnest desire to be| separated by a distinct boundary from ma- 


In dealing with a character where there|of that same life, containing within it every 
appears to be a strong disposition to idleness, | claim, faculty, and principle of action, and 


| care must be taken to discover how far the | needing the same means of development and 
# want of energy arises from any lack of nervous | restraint, with this difference only, that all is 


| power, such as a different mode of living! in the tender stage of infancy, and can by no 
might remedy. Children who are growing/ means bear the rougher touch and strain of 
| fast feel a great deal of lassitude, and require|maturer training. It is necessary thus to 
a larger amount of good food and a greater | rouse the energies in childhood to promptness 
number of hours’ rest than many persons sup-! of action, and to demand steady and active 
| pose to be necessary for maintaining a heaitn-| work, but there must be more frequent 
| fulenergy. On the other hand, some children | changes of employment, rest and recreation 
have a natural torpor of constitution, which | occupying a larger share of the life. There 





4 indisposes them to exertion, and which is|is much in the principles of the kindergarten 


and to do all that is demanded of us. | turer life, instead of being only the beginning | 
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Shahjehanabad,* where I brought forth to his | among the high viziers in whom confidence is 
view, and with the proper ceremony pre- | placed, the faithful of the powerful govern- 
sented to him, all the treasure, jewels, and | ment, the adorned with greatness, power, 
precious effects of the Hindostan emperor. | glory, splendour, and fortune, Hajee Ibrahim 
His Majesty, in compliance with my re-| Khan; on being granted leave, and vested 
quest, accepted of some; and out of the} with authority from the Porte of the high 
greatness of his soul and abundant humanity, | King, whose court is like that of Solomon ; 
in regard to the illustrious family of Gurgan,t|the asylum ot the world; the sign of 
and the honour of the original tree of Turkan,/the power of God; the jewel in the 
was graciously pleased to restore to me the ring of kings; the ornament in the cheek 
crown and gem of Hindostan.” lof eternal empire; the grace of the beauty 

Still more curious is the preamble to the! of sovereignty and royalty; the king of 
treaty conchided by Sir John Malcolm on his | the universe, like Caherman ; the mansion 
first mission to Persia, when the contracting} of mercy and justice; the phoenix of good 
parties were the Shah and the Governor-! fortune ; the eminence of never-fading pros- 
General of India, whose representative the | perity ; the king powerful as Alexander, who 
Elchee was. The following is the literal) has no equal among the princes; exalted to 
translation made by the British Envoy :—|majesty by the heavens on this globe; a 
“ After the voice is raised to the praise and) shade from the shade of the Most High; a 
glory of the God of the world, and the brain! Khoosroo,* whose saddle is the moon, and 
is perfumed with the scent of the saints! whose stirrup is the new moon; a prince of 
and prophets, to whom all health and glory ; | great rank, before whom the sun is con- 
whose rare perfections are perpetually chanted |cealed; . . and the high in dignity ; 
by birdst of melodious notes, furnished with | the great and mighty in power; the orna- 
two, three, and four pairs of wings; and to} ment of those acquainted with manners ; 
the Highest seated in the heavens, for whom|. ... delegated from the sublime 
good has been predestinated : and the per-! quarter of the high in power; seated on a 
fume mixed with musk, which scenteth the! throne ; the asylum of the world ; the chief 
celestial mansions of those that sing hymns | jewel in the crown of royalty and sovereignty ; 
in the ethereal sphere, and to the light of the | the anchor of the vessel of victory and for- 
flame of the Most High, which gives radiant tune ; the ship on the sea of glory and empire : 
splendour to the collected view of those who | the blazing sun in the sky of greatness and 
dwell in the heavenly regions, the clear mean- glory : lord of the countries of England and 
ing of the treaty, which has been established | India ; may God strengthen his territories, 
on a solid basis, is fully explained on this’ and establish his glory and command upon 
page ; and as it is fixed asa principle of law, the seas in the manner explained in his cre- 
that, in this world of existence and trouble,’ dentials! which are sealed with the seal of 
in this universe of creation and concord,! the most powerful and most glorious, pos- 
there is no action among those of mankind sessing fortune, the origin of rank, splendour, 
which tends more to the perfection of the and nobility ; the ornament of the world ; 
human race, or to answer the end of their! the accomplisher of the works of mankind ; 
being and existence, than that of cementing! the Governor-General of India.” 
friendship, and of establishing intercourse, | As the accomplished envoy who presented 
communication, and connexion betwixt each | the treaty of which this is the preamble re- 
other. The image reflected from the mirror marks :—“ It is not less remarkable for its 
accomplishment, is a tree fruitful and abun-| flowing diction than for the art by which it 
dant, and one that produces good, both now] saves the dignity of the King of Persia from 
and hereafter. To illustrate the allusions’ the appearance of treating with any one 
that it has been proper to make, and explain! below the rank of a monarch. It is also 
these metaphors, worthy of exposition at this curious to observe, that after introducing the 
happy period of auspicious aspect, a treaty) King of England, how skilfully he is limited 
has been concluded between the high in dig-| to an undisputed sovereignty of the seas, that 
nity, the exalted in station, attended by for-| his power may not clash ‘with that of the 
tune, of great and splendid power, the greatest / mighty Khoosroo of the day, ‘whose saddle 

* Delhi, so called from the Emperor Shah Jehan,|is the moon and whose stirrup is the new 
=e of ae ee vn /moon ’ in his dominion over the earth.” 
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would bear to that of the treaty or agreement | court of Futteh Ali ‘Shah, informed him that 
drawn up during the recent visit of his Majesty | Agha Mahomed had a profound contempt of 
the present Shah—that is, if any such docu-| ornament and show in every form, and when 
ment is in existence! Lord Granville and the|his secretaries began with their flattering 
Foreign Office officials must have made but/introductions, would lose his temper and 
an indifferent attempt at embodying in such | exclaim: ‘ Be-mezmoon, badbacht ” (to the 
high-flown language any agreement binding | contents, you scoundrel). Futteh Ali, on the 
this country to guarantee the autonomy of the | contrary, was wont to pride himself on the 
Shah’s territories. Rather would his lordship |g graces of his literary style, and the preamble 
agree with the view of the inutility of such |above quoted received the particular approval 
flowery diction in official communications, |of his Majesty. Among the best Persian 
taken by Agha Mahomed, the great founder | poets, such as Firdousee, Saadi, and others, 
| of the present dynasty, though perhaps he|the flowery tropes and redundant verbiage 
might not couch his impatience in such un-| indulged by inferior writers is not observable, 
diplomatic language as is attributed in the! but gives place to a beauty and simplicity of 
Meerza ‘expression as remarkable as the truth and 
\elevation of the sentiments to which they 
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Agha Meer, who was the Persian secretary to 


| Sir John Malcolm during his mission to the | give utterance. Cc. R. LOW. 
| DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: AND HOW TO 
DEAL WITH THEM. 
No. VII.—INDOLENCE, 


THERE is a natural indisposition to undertake | invigorated by a large amount of exercise in 
whatever costs exertion in almost every one. | the fresh air. 
It is only as this is overcome by higher and| While paying due attention to anything 
stronger considerations that persons willingly | which may be traced as a cause of idleness in 
take pains and trouble to carry out any pur-/| the natural constitution, it must be borne in 
pose and adhere steadfastly to if |mind that idleness both in young and old is 
In some characters, where the sense of} most frequently the result of habit, and this 
duty is weak and the love of ease strong,| habit is generally acquired in quite early life. 
there is a danger of indolence becoming the| If little children in the nursery are allowed to 


constant condition of the life, and the whole| dawdle over their employments, to occupy a | 


existence sinks into an aimless state of vacuity | much longer time than is necessary over their 
that fulfils none of the great ends of life. | dressing, their meals, their lessons, or their 

The natural causes of this miserable failure} play, a habit of idleness is acquired which 
in accomplishing the true work and duty of} runs through everything, and bears its fruit in 
life, from the claims of which no human being} wasted opportunities, neglected duties, ill- 
is free, arise in some cases from the physical|done work, and contentment with a low 
constitution, in others from habit, and in all| standard in after life. Childhood is too fre- 


from a want of apprehension of the serious| quently regarded as a state of existence | 


purpose of life, and the earnest desire to be) separated by a distinct boundary from ma- 
and to do all that is demanded of us. | turer life, instead of being only the beginning 

In dealing with a character where there| of that same life, containing within it every 
appears to be a strong disposition to idleness, | claim, faculty, and principle of action, and 
care must be taken to discover how far the| needing the same means of development and 
want of energy arises from any lack of nervous/ restraint, with this difference only, that all is 
power, such as a different mode of living] in the tender stage of infancy, and can by no 
might remedy. Children who are growing} means bear the “rougher touch and strain of 
fast feel a great deal of lassitude, and require|maturer training. It is necessary thus to 
a larger amount of good food and a greater| rouse the energies in childhood to promptness 
number of hours’ rest than many persons suyp-|of action, and to demand steady and active 
pose to be necessary for maintaining a heaitn- | work, but there must be more frequent 


| fulenergy. On the other hand, some children | changes of employment, rest and recreation 


have a natural torpor of constitution, which | | occupying a larger share of the life. There 
ndisposes them to exertion, and which is|is much in the principles of the kindergarten 
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teaching which deals most successfully with 
the danger arising from habits of idJeness 
acquired in childhood. On this system every 
faculty of the mind and body is gently deve- 
loped and trained, under an active, lively 
course of teaching, almost endless in the 
variety of its instruction and resources of 
recreation. 

Children who are taught at home are apt 
to acquire idle habits, from the necessity of 
the one governess for the family being occu- 
pied with the elder brothers or sisters, while 
the little ones are left sitting over a lesson 
already learnt, or for which so much time is 
allowed, that no exertion of mental energy is 
required to learn it. The waiting for a 
teacher’s attention is a sure means for acquir- 
ing a habit of mental dawdling; the number | 
of hours, too, which children at home have at 
their own disposal, with no fixed occupation 
either of work or play, leads to serious con- 
sequences in weakening earnestness of 
character and destroying the sense of the 
value and purpose oftime. In dealing with a 


and great bodily activity, whom it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to rouse to any mental exertion. 
The mind seems to close itself against every 
endeavour to force it into action, and will not 
make the effort to grasp an idea or to draw 
a conclusion; and this the teacher may per- 
ceive arises from no deficiency in the intellect 
itself, but only from a want of the necessary 
exertion to set it in action. Very much of 
what passes for stupidity in children is simply 
an unwillingness to make any mental effort. 
In cases of this kind the teacher sometimes 
contents himself with simply endeavouring to 
fix a few facts in the memory ; but these are 
of little real use unless they can be digested 
and applied; and while the mind remains 
sunk in indolence this process will never be 
attempted. The very first step, therefore, in 
the education of such a child is not to impart 
knowledge, but to rouse the mind into activity, 
and bring its powers into more ready and 
lively use. For this purpose it is necessary to 
begin with insisting on a few quite simple 
mental processes, such as are required in 





character where a habit of idleness has be-| 
come fixed, it will be necessary at first to 
arrange carefully for a succession of occupa- 


answering questions which involve a conclu- 
sion, or in dealing with the elements of 
geometry. ‘These should be at first adapted 


tions which supply change of work and | to the mere exercise of the mind, rather than 
recreation, so as to bring to bear the force of; to the demand for any great or prolonged 
a new habit of employment ; and this at first | mental effort ; but as the activity increases by 
will require some watchfulness and energy on / use, the call fgr more effort may be also gra- 
the part of the teacher, in order to secure the| dually increased. So much of a girl's time 
steady and thorough activity of the pupil; especially, is past after she leaves school, 
but before long the sense of enjoyment which | without any demand arising from her life on 
all well-regulated employment gives to the her intelligence and thought, that it is most 
life will come in to help; and the habit itself| important to her to acquire early a habit of 
once established, the pupil will need little| mental activity, which may prevent her from 
urging in order to continue the course of} sinking afterwards into that state of intellec- 
healthful activity. tual indolence in which all her previous 
There is no doubt that the constant exer- | acquirements and natural powers of mind are 
cise of all the powers of mind and body in lost for any good and true purpose of life. 
their due balance and measure tends more, To live in mental idleness is necessarily to 
than anything else to secure the steady main- live in frivolity; for whatever may be the 
tenanceof nervous energy; and many children | occupation, if earnest thought and ready 
who are considered weak, and carefully re-| intelligence are not brought to bear upon it, 
strained from action, really require only the|it will be regarded in a frivolous light, and 
gentle and regular exercise of every power to| either negligently or blunderingly performed. 
gain vigour and health. At the same time the | Work, however serious in its aim, is nothing 
over-strain of any particular faculty is followed | more than trifling if done with an idle mind. 


by exhaustion. It is not idleness, but an in-| Idleness arising from a constitutional indis- 








telligent arrangement of occupation, which | 
delicate children require for their growth in 
strength and energy. 

The mere instinct of physical activity is often 
accompanied by mental torpor, and in such 
cases a more formidable difficulty frequently is 
presented to the teacher than where the indo- 
lence is a habit of the whole being. There 
are some children, of particularly sound health 








| 


position to exertion, and the mental sloth 
which will not rouse the mind to action, are 
both often readily overcome when the moral 
sense is active, and the influence of religion 
sufficiently strong to maintain a steady love 
of duty. There have been many persons whose 
industry and activity have been marvellous, 
and whose lives have been full of deeds rare 
in wisdom and usefulness, but who have been 
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sustained by no restless energy exciting to 
constant action; their activity has been the 
result rather of a continual struggle against 
the lassitude which would have dragged them 
down into the miserable existence of negli- 
gence and frivolity. And in the correction 
of a habit of idleness, if we can once rouse 
principle into action as the spring of life, we 
shall have done much to conquer the diffi- 
culty ; but there are some cases in which the 
moral sense itself seems to be dormant, and 


| where no appeals to duty, no efforts to waken 


aspiration after self-improvement and eleva- 
tion, no application of religious truth to the 
requirements of daily life, seem to produce 
any effect. In such cases, where the moral 
nature is also sunk in indolence, the efforts 
to animate and invigorate the character and 
life are rendered tenfold more difficult. 

To discover the cause of this want of moral 


| vigour in older children we must again look 


to the character of the earlier training. Here 
we shall often find that the only means 
employed for obtaining moral results has 
been the punishment of open acts of wrong- 
doing ; the system has been simply that of 
preventing evil from manifesting itself; there 
has been no attempt to bring into vigorous 
action all the best qualities of our nature, so 


| as to develop the character; to lay the 


foundation of high and pure motives for con- 
duct ; whilst punishing faults, and in a measure 
checking them, virtues have also been 
allowed to grow weak and die, and lower and 
vainer motives to rule the life. It is one 


thing to punish disobedience, temper, or de- | 


ciency in the religious training of a child. 
There is much religious teaching which is not 
brought to bear upon the character and con- 
duct, and which does not tend in any way to 


the child. This defective teaching is more 
especially of two kinds,—that which deals 
only with the forms and outworks of religion, 
and that which appeals only to the emotions. 
| In both cases the result of this narrow and 
| partial view of religion is that the moral 
| nature remains too often untouched, and 
| sinks into apathy, the conscience being satis- 
‘fied with knowledge or feeling; yet at the 
isame time a correct knowledge of Christian 
doctrine, and of the meaning and use of 
religious observances, are essential to an intel- 
|ligent comprehension of our religion, and to 
|a full religious life. This must on no account 
be neglected, or there can be little foundation 
| for a reasonable and steadfast faith: but the 
| force of every Christian doctrine and the fruit 
'of every religious observance must be shown 
in their bearing on the character and daily 
|life. There is no religious knowledge which 
‘is purely abstract. Every truth has in it its 
|call for a corresponding action on our part, 
|either as a spiritual exercise or an outward 
deed. Every ordinance of religion claims 
| from us a certain attitude on our part in rela- 
ition to it. There is nothing in :eligious 
| instruction if it does not include such teaching 
|as shows the immediate connection between 
'knowledge and action, and how this is to be 
| carried out in the spiritual and outward life. 
| In the same way feeling is an important 





draw forth the best affections and qualities of 


ceit, and quite another to raise duty, kindness, | aid to moral action in giving to it impulse 
and truth into governing principles. It is|and consciousness; appeals to the feelings 


| not negative goodness that we want, a mere/|are therefore useful, and sometimes indeed 


idle absence of prominent evil, but the fuller) essential to rouse to spiritual life ; but if the 
development of the character into the divine| close connection between feeling and action 


| likeness; and the mere punishment of wrong- | 


doing will not procure this, even in its first | 
steps. It is, perhaps, only repeating what 
has been sufficiently insisted on already, to} 
say more respecting the narrow, mistaken 
idea of moral culture which supposes that it 
consists in the punishments of faults. Only 
those who have had under their care a large 
number of children are aware how common 
this restricted view is in many a family, and 
of how little value the system is in the deve- 
lopment of a truly noble and self-controlled 
character, sound and pure in all its principles ; 
or how the result ends in moral indolence, 
and a merely cowardly attempt to escape from 
punishment. 

It is necessary, also, to say that in many 





cases, if not in all, moral sloth shows a defi- 
VIIT. 


be not kept steadily in view, religious senti- 
mentality, evaporating itself in emotion and 
talk, will leave the moral nature asleep ; and 
out of this combination of moral sloth and 
feverish emotion arise just those surprises of 
inconsistent conduct and falls into sin which 
discourage the weak believer, and give confi- 
dence to the opponent of religion. It is not, 
in fact, possible. for there to be a more dan- 
gerous state than that in which the emotions 
are quickened into excited activity, while the 
moral sense is left dormant and untrained. 
The completeness of the character, the healthy 
development of the whole being after the 
type which God designed, the beautiful life 
of righteousness and service, all depend on 
the steadfast adherence to principle as the 
spring of action. Only those who have had 
2x 
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a long experience in the training of a large 
number of young persons, and have lived to 
see the fruit of the training in later years, are 
fully aware of the necessity early in life of 
bringing the moral nature into vigorous exer- 
cise rather than the emotional, and of how 
evanescent and fruitless are those manifesta- 
tions of feeling produced by fear, by remorse, 
by infection of excitement in others, by 
appeals to the imagination rather than to the 
conscience. 

Once more it may be repeated in closing 


‘| these papers, that the aim of all moral train- 


|| ing is to bring the good into active exercise, 





and thus strengthen it into steadfastness, 
rather than the mere repression of evil, and 
that in this lies the power and hope given to 
us in the fulness of the redemption of Jesus 
Christ, and in the gift of the Holy Spirit. It 
is the restoration of the image of God by the 
positive action of those qualities which are 
His in infinite degree, and which He has 
made a part of our nature, that we seek in 
moral training, and not the mere imprison- 
ment of evil. It is in His strength, under 


His direction alone, that we can carry on the 
'work successfully, and therefore to Him be- 
‘longs all the glory. 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 








MADELEINE’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


In Four CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


and come here, I want to tell you something.” 

It was little Madeleine Martel who spoke ; 
her voice was earnest and anxious. 

Etienne was running fast along the Quai 
de la Mégisserie, giving chase to a school- 
fellow who, like himself, had lately been 
liberated from the afternoon class; he did 
not want to be interrupted in his play. 

“ Presently, Madeleine,” he called, out ; 
“ wait there, and I'll come back to you.” 

Madeleine stopped and leaned against the 
parapet wall, watching the agile step of her 
young friend as he disappeared in the dis- 
tance. Then she stood on tiptoe and leaned 
over the wall, gazing down on the green 
waters of the Seine, and watching the river 
steamers as they glided up to the landing- 
place, discharging one set of passengers and 
taking in another, then proceeding on their 
regular course again up or down the stream 
accordingly. Dreamily she looked at it all, 
and thought how long ago it had been an 
every-day sight to her, so much prettier than 
anything her present home afforded her, and 
she wished the old day would come again 
with its old joys and companionships. 

Nearly two years had sped away since her 
home had been by the river side, and in her 
little life of six times two that space of time 
seemed long. 


‘*THE POOR IN 


lround towards the street to see whether 
“ ETIENNE, dear Etienne, is that you? do stop | 





PARIS.” 


Every now and then Madeleine looked 





Etienne were coming back: he had passed ||) 
her close to the Pont au Change, and her eyes ||f 


had followed him down almost as far as the |— 


pont itself; there she had lost sight of his | 
slight figure in the crowd, and had turned 
towards the river to while away the time till || 
his return. f 
But her patience was ebbing fast away ; | 
her mother, she knew, would be waiting for her ||f 


at home, and she dreaded her displeasure; || 


so she took up her little satchel from the wall, || 
where she had laid it, and moved slowly on 

in the direction Etienne had taken, always || 
peering into the crowd beyond her to see if || 
he were there. 


No sign of him at all, and the anxious look ||[¥ 


on the round anxious face became more 
anxious, and once or twice the little hand was | 
raised to her eyes to dash away a tear. She | 
had run a long, long way from home to | 
meet Etienne, and unbosom her trouble 
to him ; and now that he had fled from her, 
indifferent to her appeal, her heart swelled 
within her, and she felt ready to give way 
entirely under the sorrow that weighed on her. | 

Just when she expected it least a gay voice 
called out behind her,— 

“ Madeleine, you bad litle girl, why are 
you going away? Why couldn’t you wait for 
me?” 

“Oh, Etienne, I waited so long! I thought | 
| 
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you were never coming to me at all; where 
did you go?” 

“TI only raced over the Pont Neuf, and 
along the Quai des Orftvres, and back here 
over our own old bridge ; now you can’t say 
I was long, really, Madeleine; but what’s 
up? I do believe you've been crying.” 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Madeleine, trying 
to be firm, but feeling the lump in her throat 
growing every moment bigger. “I don’t 
want to make too much fuss about it, but I 
am very unhappy ; a great misfortune is going 
to happen to me, and_I ran off here as soon 
as ever school was over to tell you. I must 
go back now, or mother will be angry ; can 
you go a little way with me?” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said the boy. “ Granny 
is accustomed to my staying out. Here, give 
me your satchel to carry, and let us step out ; 
I won’t have you scolded for my sake. Now 
let’s hear what’s the matter.” 

Etienne was but a month or two older than 
Madeleine, and was neither so steady nor so 
industrious, nor in any way to be so trusted as 
his little friend ; but he was a boy, and con- 
sidered himself therefore the natural pro- 
tector of his girlcompanion. They had grown 
up from babyhood together, being the children 
of the concierges of two adjoining houses on the 


qguat; they had played together, had together 
made their first communion, and though now 
living at a considerable distance one from 
the other, the friendship was still kept up. 
“You know, Etienne,” Madeleine began, 
“papa and mamma have never got on well 


since they left the old house. Father hurt his 
foot the very day we left, by some heavy piece 
of furniture falling on it, and he has never 
been able to keep long in any place since ; 
either they give him a lot of running to do, 
or they make him polish the floors, and his 
poor foot gets bad, and he has to give up the 
place and come home. He has just taken a 
new place now.” 

“ Well, I know all that,” said Etienne, im- 
patiently, “is that what you came to tell me} 
about ?” 

‘Oh no indeed, that is not all, but you have 
not been to see us for so long, I have to go 
Mother had to nurse 


came and said if mother couldn’t keep to 
time she couldn’t go on supplying her with 
work ; so for a long time mother had nothing 
to do, and—and—” 

_ “Do get to the énd, Madeleine ; that’s not 
it yet.” 


sadly and slowly, and looking round lest some 
passer by might be near and listening. “ Father 
and mother are in a terrible way about it ; they 
say they never missed paying to the day in all 
their lives,” 

“Well, it’s never too late to mend,” cried 
Etienne, laughing. ‘My dear little pussy, 
is that what is troubling your head so? That 
is no affair of yours, and what in the world 
is the use of telling me? What do you 
expect me to do for you?” 

“It és my affair, though,” the little girl 
interrupted, with vivacity. “ Here, come 
up this street where it is quiet, and I will 
tell you.” 

The two children now turned off the quays, 
which they had been following in a straight 
line long past the Hétel de Ville, and struck 
into a narrow unfrequented street which led 
in the direction of Madeleine’s home, and 
there, feeling less constrained, she began the 
important part of her story. 

“T don’t think, Etienne, I ought to have 
heard it, but I did, for all that I couldn't 
help it. I happened to wake last night just 
as father was putting out the lamp, and 
mother said, ‘ Oh dear, it’s little use laying 
one’s head on the pillow; I’ve not been able 
these three nights to get a wink of sleep for 
thinking of that rent, and Saturday is the 8th.” | 

“«¢ The night brings counsel, try to sleep,’ | 
said father ; and then all was quiet. I was | 
just dropping off again myself, when papa 
spoke ina quick lively voice. ‘ Little mother,’ 
said he, ‘the night has brought me counsel 
already, I have thought of what we can do; 
and oh, Etienne, guess what he said. But 
no, you will never guess, I am sure.” 

“That he would pawn the old clock? | 
Now wasn’t that it?” cried Etienne, “and | 
he would do well,” he added. 

“ That’s gone long ago,” Madeleine replied, 
sorrowfully, “ and the candlesticks to match, 
and the——” 

“Weil, then, it is the canary bird, the | 
screeching old thing, and a good riddance it | 


| will be.” 


“Oh no, that was grauny’s bird; mother 
could never part with that. Granny gave it 
to mother the very day she died, and told 
mother to keep it for her sake.” 

“ Then I give my tongue to the cat; tell | 
me what it is, I have no patience to go on 
guessing.” | 

Madeleine paused a moment in her walk, | 
and drawing closer to Etienne, she raised her 
dark eyes imploringly to his,—‘ Etienne,” | 
she said, in a trembling voice, “it is my | 





“ We can’t pay our rent,” Madeleine said, 
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“The villains, they shan’t!” exclaimed ; changing the latest pieces of news concerning 
Etienne, in a fury of indignation. ‘No, my|their respective J/ocataires. Parents and | 
little Madeleine, they never shall touch one | children looked forward the whole week to 
of them. Don’t you be afraid, your books | those quiet, sociable Sunday afternoons. 
shall not be parted with; I’ll break in the} Year by year Madeleine’s store of pretty || 
house, I’ll smash the window, I'll carry them | volumes increased, and finer than any of those | 
off and keep them for you. Oh, miserable | she had received at school was one presented | 
parents, unworthy of your little daughter!” [to her by Dr. Arnold, of the Hétel Dieu, 

Madeleine stood silent, appalled by the|who had at one time attended her mother, | 
utterances of wrath which her young friend |and who often noticed the steady little girl 
continued to utter. One or two passers by| going or coming from her school. It was | 
stood still as well to listen to what was going |a beautifully bound copy of the illustrated 
on, but when Etienne ceased, then they | edition of “ Les Enfans du Capitaine Grant,” 
went on, and the two children were left alone by Jules Verne, and Madeleine’s delight on 
together. | receiving that gift had known no bounds. 

After a little, Etienne began again to pour; Such was Madeleine’s library ; and _ the 
forth angry sentences, and propose impossible | whole, the doctor's gift included, would, it | 
plans of saving the prize books, but while | was reckoned, fetch something about twenty 
thus giving vent to his indignation his wrath | francs. 
cooled down. Madeleine also grew more) “It is perfect folly,” exclaimed Etienne |f 
collected, and from wild schemes that could; when Madeleine mentioned the sum _ her 
never have been carried out they gradually | parents expected to realize. “I am certain 
came down to more practicable ways of|they cost two or three hundred francs, and 
saving the cherished prizes, and to concoct a| they are just as good as new. But now listen, 
plan of rescuing them from their menaced | Madeleine.” 
fate. | They were getting very near Madeleine’s 

Ever since the age of seven Madeleine| home now, and Etienne lowered his voice 
Martel had been the model of good behaviour and looked round cautiously. 
and diligence at school. Thecrossof honour! “Are you sometimes alone at home?” he 
was so often fastened on the front of her | asked. 
| little pinafore, that if on an unfortunate week} “ Never,” was Madeleine’s reply. 
| she missed getting it, its absence was abso-| “That is a nuisance; when does your 

lutely remarkable. | mother go out ?” 
| And when in the month of August the| ‘She seldom goes out at all in the morn- 
general distribution of prizes was made, and | ing.” 
the children were assembled arrayed in their; “And in the afternoon doesn’t she go out 
Sunday best, while the parents with beating | somewhere to sew ?”’ 
hearts sat by, then Madeleine’s name was| “Yes, nearly every day; she goes out as 
| called out oftener than any of the others’,|soon as she has washed up the breakfast- 
| and the little girl was loaded with so many | things; sometimes I leave home first to go 
gifts that her mother declared her heart| to school, sometimes we leave home together. 
almost ceased to beat for joy, and the) Why do you ask?” 
pleasure made her ill for two days after-| ‘And at what o’clock does she return 
wards, home?” Etienne further inquired. 

Etienne, who hated all kinds of book-' “About five, I think; it is dark when she 
learning himself, had joined in Madame | comes. O, Etienne, it is dark now; see, all 
| Martel’s annual feeling of triumphant joy,|the lamps have been lighted; I never ob- 
and he was at least as proud as were her | served them doing it. Mother will be wait- 
parents of Madeleine’s literary achievements. |ing for me, she will be angry. Good-bye, 

On Sundays Etienne’s greatest pleasure | Etienne.” 
was to sit with his little friend in the /age,| ‘Stop, Madeleine,” said Etienne, holding 
and look over the pictures in the precious /|the little girl fast by the hand, “we must 
volumes. Then Madeleine would some- | settle our business first: your mother is not 
times read a story from one of the books, | so unreasonably particular about the hour of 
Etienne having taken good care to choose one | your return, I am sure; why, she used to let 
that was not very long or difficult. All that | us play together on the quay till all hours.” 
that had been in the good old days when| “Yes, but she was near us all the time; 
the parent concierges had sat together before | besides, that was with you; she doesn’t allow 
the door, basking in the sun, and inter-|me to make friends with the neighbours’ | 
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children in this quarter,—and, indeed, I do| “Good evening, Madame Martel ; I have 
not wish to. I never cared for any one, been fortunate enough to meet Madeleine, 





Etienne, but you.” “> and now still more so to see you, Madame, 
“And I will be a good friend to you and I hope I see you well.” 
always,” replied the boy, proudly. Madame Martel was not pleased with 


“ And you think you can save my books?” | Etienne’s self-confident air, though it took 
“I do. Is your papa out most of the her aback, and prevented her for the moment 


day?” from expressing any words of reproof to 
“ He generally stays out till near my bed-| Madeleine. 

time.” | ‘You have not been to see us this long 
**Do you still live up there in that long/time, Etienne,” she said ; “has your grand- 

lonely passage au sixiéme ?” mother been ill ?” 


“Oh no, Etienne ; is it possible you have} “Not she! she is never ill. Granny isa 
never been to see us all this time? We) fine old bird, she has not been ailing these 
moved down last quarter to the 7es-de-| hundred years, and I believe she will be all 


chaussée.” right for a hundred more.” 
“T am glad of that; I wish I could see; “It is not the care you bestow on her, I 
your rooms.” imagine, that keeps her so well,” said Ma- 
‘** Why are you glad? Have youa plan in| dame Martel, a little sharply. “When do 
your head?” your parents return ?” 


“Never you mind, Madeleine; remember,! ‘‘ They are not coming back at all,” replied 
if you are asked any questions, you know no-| Etienne; “ they have found a capital place at 
thing of what I may do. I am not going to} Bordeaux, and will send some day for granny 
get you into a scrape. Your window, I and me.” 
think, must look out into the little court that) “Does your grandmother like the thoughts 
we used to make ourselves giddy looking) of going?” 
down into ?” “ Not she! and I am sure she will never 

“Yes, exactly.” stir.” 

“* And who lives in your old garret now?”’| “It would be well for you, Etienne, to be 

“No one; the new lodger does not enter| under a stricter guardian than your good old 


till the 8th.” granny. I am told you are no longer the 
“All right. Where are your books|good little boy you used to be; you play 
kept?” truant, and are not particular about what 


“Just where they always were, in the| companions you choose.” 
second drawer of the big chest; it stands} “Now, Madame Martel,” said Etienne, 
opposite the window.” |with a roguish look, “ you know very well 
“Very good, my little Madeleine; cheer|I neyer was a good steady little boy; it was 
up; you shall not lose your books. This is| only Madeleine’s society that saved me from 
the 4th. Rent day is, I think, the Sth.” | getting into eternal scrapes. A good chance, 
“Ves, I heard papa say so.” |you see, brought me into her company again 
“Then there is indeed no time to lose,/ to-day: but who told you, Madame, that I 
and I’m not the boy to let the grass grow! play truant, I should like to know?” 
under my feet when anything is to be done.| “ Ah, little birds tell us old people many 
Now run home.” ‘things about you young ones; but here we 
“ You are not going to do anything wrong?” | are at the door now: come in, Etienne, for 
Madeleine asked, timidly. the sake of old times, and take a cup of coffee 
“ Nonsense, little one ! don’t be afraid, run| with me and Madeleine; I had just heated 
off with you now.” it before I went out to look for her.” 
“Oh, Etienne, what shall I do? there is} The last words were said with searching 
mother coming towards us; she must have|emphasis, and Madeleine, who, having till 
been waiting for me, and she will be so} now escaped reproof, thought she was going 
angry ! oh, Etienne, what shall I do?” | to get off clear, winced before them. 
“ Do?” said Etienne, “ nothing particular ; | Nothing more, however, in way of 
come along and meet her.” ‘censure was said, and the three sat over their 
Andagain taking hold of Madeleine’s hand, | coffee and talked,and Etienne’s eyeswandered 
he drew her on at a quickened pace to meet|over the room and took in every piece of 
Madame Martel. When quite close to her} furniture therein, and the relative position of 
he drew off his cap, looked her full in the|one to the other, and of all to door and 
face, and said,— | window. 
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“It is not as nice a little place as the /oge,” 


| said Madame Martel, who caught Etienne’s 


eye wandering over her dominions. 
“It is not the place, but the persons, that 
one cares to find unchanged,” said Etienne, 


| gallantly. 


“And to show you they are unchanged,” 


| returned Madame Martel, “ Madeleine and I 
_ will go'over some Sunday and pay your grand- 
| mother a visit ; we shall hope to find you at 
| home.” 


“Most surely, if I know the Sunday we 
may expect you, I shall not deprive myself of 


| the pleasure of seeing you by being absent.” 


“Very good ; and now, my boy,run home,” 


| said Madame Martel, putting her hand ina 


motherly way on the boy’s shoulder; “go 


| home, and ‘don’t keep the old lady waiting ; 
| she has been a good grandmother to you, and 
| has none here now to stand by her but you. 


Good-bye, Etienne.” 
“Good-bye, Madame,—good-bye, Made- 


leine; I'll be back before long to pay you 


a visit;” and hopping and skipping and 
jumping, Etienne left the room, crossed the 
little court outside, and away he went down 
the long narrow passage which led from the 
court to the street. 

“ Madeleine, my child, I don’t care for you 
to be much with Etienne now,” said Madame 
Martel to her daughter when the boy had 
gone. “From all I hear, he is not what he 
used to be. Several of the neighbours have told 
me ugly stories, and I fear there is too much 
foundation for them. Of course, if you chance 
to meet him as you did to-day, you can’t help 
speaking to him, but I should rather you did 
not meet him ; and there is no occasion for 
you to do, now that the classes are over. You 
are getting a great girl, Madeleine, and must 
be particular.” 

Madeleine took off her cloak and hood, 
and hung them up without saying a word. 
Madame Martel was too busy about household 
matters to observe her little girl’s silence, but 
Madeleine, as she moved about dusting and 
putting things straight, was asking herself all 
the time whether it were perfectly truthful to 
let her mother suppose she had met Etienne 
by chance ; and if it was not, how was she to 
explain her having sought him out to make 
him her confidant without saying a great deal 
more than she wished to do about the books? 
So she held her tongue, and felt a weight on 
her heart. 

When Madeleine’s father came in, the three 
sat down as usual to supper, and shortly after 
Madeleine went to bed. But she tossed about 
sleeplessly,and hours seemed to pass before the 





lamp was put out, and her father and mother 
again took counsel together in the dark. 

No other remedy had suggested itself to 
either Pierre Martel or his wife during the | 
day. Pierre had been to a seller of old books | 
and made his bargain with him, and on the 
next day but one he was to have an hour 
extra free at noon, which hour he would 
employ in carrying the books to the stall, and 
exchanging them for the sum which was to 
pass almost immediately into the proprietors’ 
hands. 

“ How much do you expect to get, Pierre?” 
demanded his wife. | 


“Thirty francs, I should think,” replied |, 


Pierre. 

“ Thirty francs! What joy! Then I shall be 
able to get Madeleine a pair of boots; her | 
poor feet get wet every time there falls a 
shower of rain. My poor, dear, good little | 
Madeleine, it goes sore against me to take the 
books from her.” 

Madeleine fancied she heard Etienne’s 
words “The villains’!” in speaking of her 
parents, and her heart smote her; she would 
like to have risen and thrown her arms 
round her parents’ neck and told them all, 
but she could not do it without compromising 
Etienne; so she lay still, till at last she fell 
asleep and dreamt uncomfortable dreams. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the afternoon of the 6th of January a 
merry-looking boy, of perhaps twelve years 
of age, dressed in a warm winter suit, and a 
clean blue cotton blouse thrown over it, 
might have been seen half running, half 
sliding along the Quay de l’Hotel de Ville. 
He was swinging in his hand an empty 
satchel of no mean size, and seemed more 
bent on amusing himself than on going on 
any particular errand. But when he came to 
the Pont Louis Philippe, his pace slackened, 
he crossed the quay, and went close up to 
where the name of the street running at 
right angles to it was written up. 

“ All night,” he said, as he read the name 
corresponding to the bridge ; and looking 
round as if he expected to see some one fol- 
lowing, he tossed up his cap in the air, caught 
it again, and began to sing in a pretty loud 
tone the song which was just then in every- 
body’s mouth,— 


* Quand on conspire 
Quand sans frayeur, 
On peut se dire 

Conspirateur !” 
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The boy’s treble notes were responded to by; “Will you be so kind, madam, as to say 
a deeper toned voice,— I will call again? I have not time to wait 
longer.” He disappeared, leaving neither 
tl fant aveie, name nor address with the concierge, from 
Perruque blonde |whose memory his very existence soon dis- 
Et collet noir ;” | appeared also. 
| Presently the treble voice of a boy might 
Then with a quick step the boy continued | again have been heard in the street ; the song 
on his way up one street, along another, | was not that, however, which had been heard 
sometimes singing in snatches, sometimes! there before. It ran,— 
pausing to listen to the answering refrain, | 
when ‘he heard it, tedeleig: his cap high up |And a deeper voice took it up at the further 
in the air and catching it again. At last! ~ al thestenee 
he came to a queer old narrow street: he| °° ° periers ney 
went up it, reading carefully the numbers on **Nous aimons ce doux espoir ! 
the doors. At No. 10 he stopped, looked; Then a laugh resounded, and was echoed 
back towards the end of the street, tossed up| either by the walls of the houses, or some 
his cap, put it on his head again, and finally | one infected by the mirth, and after that a 
entered the house. The concierge was at| deadly stillness seemed to reign in the un- 
her post in the /gge, an open pane of glass | frequented street. 
in the door made it unnécessary to enter the) The first sound that interrupted the still- 
little room to obtain information. |ness was Madeleine’s voice addressing her 
‘Is Madame Martel at home?” the boy| mother as together they turned out of the 
asked. | broader street into this narrow one, and ad- 
The woman looked at the fendude on the | vanced towards their house. 
mantelpiece, and replied without turning) Madeleine had been watching for her 
round,-—“ She’ll not be home this half-hour, mother in the direction she always came 
yet.” ‘from, and having seen her issue from the 
“ How tiresome !” exclaimed the boy, in a house, where she had been employed in sew- 
pretty loud tone. “Best luck possible.” he | ing, she sprang towards her, took her hand 
said to himself; and informing the concierge nervously, and without letting it go had thus 
that he would wait about for Madame Martel’s advanced towards her home.  Scarcely a 
arrival, he stepped into a long dark passage.; word was exchanged between mother and 
Along that passage he went until he came daughter on the way; each was preoccupied 
into a small quiet yard. Had any one been in thought, too much so to wonder at each 
looking down from the high window of the other’s silence. 
garret on the seventh story that overlooked; Madame Martel drew the key of her apart- 
the yard the boy might have been seen ment from her pocket as usual, opened the 
fumbling for a few moments about the key- door, lighted the lamp, and went about her 
hole of the only door that opened off that yard.'| work in a mechanical sort of way, which 
But there was no one inhabiting that garret | her habitual order and method made it easy 
then, and perhaps the boy knew it, or he would for her to do. : 
not have ventured on his next proceeding, “ Shall I light the fire, mother?” Madeleine 
namely, to strike amatch which he drew from asked presently. 
his pocket, and with the aid of that small “Not yet, child,” was the rather sharp re- 
light take a momentary view of the whole ply; “there is but little coal, and father will 
precincts. Had the concierge not been occu- like to see a bit of fire when he comes in. 
pied with the all-important preparation of her; Look on the chest of drawers, Madeleine ; 
evening meal her attention must have been there’s a jug of cold coffee on the tray there, 
attracted after that by the passing backwards | put it down here on the table, it will do for 
and forwards through the passage of Madame us; and I have a piece of bread over from 
Martel’s young visitor. Once, indeed, she did | breakfast in my basket.” 
look up to see what form stood between her| Madeleine went over to the chest of 
door and the lamp outside, darkening her glass | drawers, but turned again quickly from it 
entrance ; and she was not surprised to see as if she had seen a ghost ; the tray almost 
the same boy who nearly half an hour before | fell from her hands as she placed it on the 
had accosted her, leaning lazily now against table. . 
the house door and yawning, while he said in, Her mother could not help observing her 
a sleepy tone,-—- / queer, scared look. 





‘* Pour tout le monde, 


* Au revoir, au revoir.” 
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“Why, what's the matter, child? Is it 
anything so terrible to be without a fire for 
an hour or two, and to have a drink of good 
wholesome cold coffee of an afternoon coming 
home from school? Very thankful you may 
be, my child, that you have it, very thankful 
indeed.” 


“Qh, it’s all right ; I know about it,” Ma- 
deleine answered; and she fled back through 
the dark passage and into her mother’s room 
as if a ghost was after her. 

Pierre Martel came in late that evening, 
and the nice little dinner that his wife had 
prepared out of half nothing was in danger 


An horizon of much darker appearance |of being burned. Madeleine looked so tired 
than any that had yet been Madame Martel’s | that her mother gave her her share, and told 
fate to look upon was looming up upon her | her she might go to bed. The child gladly 
from the distance. Step by step her financial | obeyed, undressed, said her prayers, opened 
matters had been growing worse, her courage down the folding bedstead, and then her 
was going from her, and she knew not where | mother gave her a good-night kiss and tucked 
it would end. The decision which she and her in. The curtain was drawn which sepa- 
Pierre had come to about their daughter’s | rated the sleeping recess from the rest of the 
books seemed to weigh more upon her spirits room, and then Madame Martel sat down on 
than any other thing. |a low stool by the fire to indulge in her cogi- 

“I’m not hungry, mother,” Madeleine had | tations. 
replied, and she put down the bread. It; Since five o’clock that morning Madame 
would have choked the child had she tried to! Martel had been actively busy in one way 
eat it. or another; this was her first moment of 

“Learn your lesson, then, for to-morrow ; I | rest, and though her thoughts were not of the 
am tired, and we shall be going early to bed.” pleasantest she enjoyed it. 

Madeleine sat down to her books, and ap-' Not long was she left to enjoy the rest. 





parently was deep in their contents; but in| Pierre Martel’s footsteps were heard now 
vain she endeavoured to fix her mind upon coming along that outer passage, and pre- 
those rules of grammar which her teacher | sently his hand was on the door. His wife 
had been explaining to her, or to commit to opened it for him; her cheerful “ Good even- 
memory lines from Boileau, which she was ing” did not betray the anxious feeling of 








to repeat next day ; her eyes and thoughts 
ever wandered towards that chest of drawers 
that she yet dreaded to look at, and she 
longed to be one moment alone in the room, 
that she might open and peep into that 
second drawer and see if anything had 
happened. 

After a time she put her school satchel, 
with all its contents aside, and asked again 
if she might light the fire. 

Instinctively Madame Martel raised her 
eyes to the spot on the mantelpiece where | 
the pendule had always stood. An empty) 
delf flower vase was there now. A sigh 
escaped Madame Martel’s lips as her eye fell | 
on the vase. 

“Go and ask Madame Sabra what o'clock | 
it is,” she said to Madeleine. 

“Tt is on the stroke of six,” replied the | 
concierge when Madeleine had put her ques- | 
tion; “and by the way,” she continued, her | 
memory being enlivened by the sight of| 
Madame Martel’s daughter, “tell your mother | 
there was some one here for her while she 
was out.” 

“Who was it?” Madeleine asked. 

“T don’t remember,” replied Madame 
Sabra. “Stay, it wasa boy. I think I saw 
him with you here on Sunday, or some day 
lately. 





her heart. 

“ Have you got that parcel put up for me?” 
were nearly Pierre’s first words. 

“The books?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, what else?” 

“JT will put them up this evening,” replied 
his wife; “I did not like to take them out 
when Madeleine was there; I hadn’t the 
heart to tell her.” 

“Where is she now?” her father asked. 

“She was tired, and I let her take her 
dinner and go to bed early. She is asleep 
now.” 

“Poor pussy ! it is best so.” 

But Madeleine was not asleep, nor did she 
sleep for many hours after that. 


“T’d like to havea look at the books before | 


dinner,” said Pierre, “ just to see that they are 
all in order.” 

“Oh, they are all in order, never fear,” re- 
plied his wife; “all snug in their coverings 
there in the second drawer. We'll not take 
them out till afterwards, for fear they might 
get a spot of gravy or something ; besides, 
my dear Pierre,” continued the good house- 
wife, “your dinner will be worth nothing if 
you don’t begin at once.” 

So the two sat down to their supper, deter- 
terminately driving away all disagreeable 
thoughts, and avoiding unpleasant subjects 
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of conversation. Madame Martel related | 
how a foolish boy had been trying to bathe | 
his little dog in the Seine near the avoir, where | 
she had been washing the clothes in the| 
morning, and how the dog, wiser than its 
master, had escaped from the cold water and | 
taken refuge in the /avoir itself, hiding under | 
a heap of dry clothes, never betraying itself! 
by a bark nor a sound, till the boy, tired of| 
looking for it, was on the point of going home | 
without him, when it sprang from its shelter | 
and on to the shore, where it passed the aston-| 
ished youth, and darted like an arrow up the| 
path to the quay, and away home. “ How) 
we all laughed !’’ Madame Martel exclaimed | 
when her story was done, and then she 
laughed again, and Pierre laughed, and then 
they enjoyed their salad and last bottle of 
wine, and discussed the coming partial elec-| 
tions, and wondered whether their own de- | 
partment of Oise would send up a republican | 
or a Bonapartist. 

After the dinner-things had been cleared 
away, the table wiped down, and the crumbs 
swept into the hearth, the two fell back on 
the topic of their own troubles, both as con- 
cerning the rent and what they should do 
hereafter. 

“Get out those books, at all events,” said 
Pierre ; “ we'll take a look at them, and then 
make up the parcel ; I will take it away with 
me in the morning early; she will never guess 
what is in it, poor darling,” and Pierre looked 
fondly towards the curtained recess where 
he thought his little daughter was sleeping. 

Madame Martel went over to the chest of 
drawers, drew out the key from the top 
drawer, and put it into the key-hole of the 
next ; then she prepared to give a good tug, 
for the books were heavy and not easily 
moved. But all to her surprise out slipped 
the drawer as smoothly as possibie, so easily, 
in fact, that it fell on top of her, and she fell 
back in the act of giving her intended tug, 
and Pierre sprang to his feet, picked up drawer 
and wife, and inquired if she were hurt. 

“Not a bit, not a bit,” replied Madame 
Martel, good-humouredly laughing, and ap- 
parently pleased at the little misfortune which 
drew their minds for a moment from their 
real trouble. “ Was it not stupid of me?” 
she said. “You know we were talking of 





putting the books into the bottom drawer, 
because it is larger and stronger, and I don’t 
remember one bit having done it.” 

“You must have done it in your sleep, 
wifey,” replied Pierre. ‘ Here, give us the 
key.” 

The key was handed to Pierre, who now 
tried his skill at the lower drawer, but with not 
much better effect than his wife. The drawer 
moved out slowly enough indeed, for there 
were effects of different kinds within it, but 
as to books, not a book nor a pamphlet was 
to be seen. 

Pierre and his wife stared at one another. 
That was no good at all. 

“ Look in the cupboard,” suggested Pierre. 

“It is of no use,” replied his wife. No 
more it was. They looked, but the books 
were not there. 

The trunk was pulled out from under the 
bed, and all the contents scattered on the 
floor, but no books appeared. Every possible 
nook and corner of the small apartment was 
searched in vain; then Pierre said somewhat 
suddenly, ‘“‘I am certain I have never seen 
them since we moved down from the garret ; 
you are so careless. Iam sure you left them 
lying open there while you were seeing some- 
thing else being brought downstairs. Try 
and think, did you bring them down from the 
garret ?” 

“T know I did.” 

“ You feel quite sure?” 

“ As sure as that my name is Jeanne.” 

“Well, then, I have nothing more to say, 
and I see nothing more to be done; the 
books are lost, and there is an end of it;” and 
Pierre tumbled into his bed, and left Madame 
Martel to gather up the trunk’s contents and 
put things in order generally. 

The books did indeed seem to be lost, but 
the rent was not the less due, and payment 
was imperative. 

On the morning of the 8th of January 
the rent was called for, duly paid, and the 
receipt left in the hands of Madame Martel, 
but the bird and its cage had disappeared 
from the wall, and other articles less dear, 
but infinitely more necessary, had found their 
way from the Martels’ humble home to the 
Mont de Piété. 
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A PEEP AT SOME INDIAN BEGUMS. 






“You require a change,” said my dear, | was glad when everything was declared ready, 


anxious mother to me; “you have been 
overworked ; a visit to some of our old 
friends will do you good. Why not go to 
I.——? I have just received a letter from 
Mrs. D——.,, in which she gives us an invita- 
tion, and says we must go and assist her in 
her annual treat to her begums.” 

So with the proviso that I would go no- 
where without her, I gladly acceded to my 
mother’s desire, and we were not long pack- 
ing and making the other necessary prepara- 
tions for our journey. 

We arrived at our destination without meet- 
ing with any adventures, and received a warm 
welcome from our old friends. It was not 
long before we began to help Mrs. D—— in 
her preparations for the treat. We found 
that balls covered with gay-coloured wools 
were in great request at these treats usually, so 
we worked hard and made up quite a number, 
though, as it turned out, not half enough for 
all who wanted them. The begums wanted 
them quite as much as the children, to our 
surprise. 

We got a large tree (a kind of fir), placed 
in the centre of the room, and this was hung 
with coloured picture-cards, little dolls, toys, 





which make a Christmas-tree such a wonder- 
fully pretty and attractive sight to children. 
Along the walls of the room were hung 


with garlands of leaves and flowers. 
There were several tables in the room on 


which presents were laid out for the children | 
attending the zenana schools in connection |at all pretty. 
with the C. M. S.; these consisted for the | 


most part of fruit and rolls of bright-coloured 
prints. On other tables there were presents 
for some of the begums, consisting of slippers, 
reticules, workbags, &c. The room looked 
very pretty when lighted up. The Begums 
had begun arriving long before we were ready 
for them. They all came in close carriages, 
and as no gentleman could be permitted to 
have a look at them, all those of our party 
were banished to Mrs. D——’s study for the 
time, and the begums were asked to go up- 
stairs on the roof of the house till our pre- 
parations were complete. 

I had heard so much of these begums 
that I felt extremely curious to see them, and 











|and they were summoned downstairs. They 
'very soon flocked into the room. Some were 


very handsomely dressed, while others, on 
the contrary, had nothing grand about them 
but their titles. ‘The dress was peculiar but 
not ungraceful. It consisted of trousers of 
silk or satin made very full and long (a couple 
of yards or more trailing on the ground), and 
gored besides, so that it looked not unlike a 
trained skirt. To avoid being tripped, and 
having their fine clothes trodden on, they 
looped it up in festoons thrown over the 
arm, yet so that it still touched the ground, 
not leaving even the feet exposed. Over 
their heads they wore the usual chudder, or 
thoshala; some of common calico, others of 
silk or satin richly embroidered with gold and 
silver thread. The most handsomely dressed 
of all were two sisters. Their veils or chudiders 
were so thickly covered with gold embroi- 
dery that they seemed to be woven of gold 
and silver thread, and were quite heavy and 
stiff. One of them—the elder one—let it fall 
from her head on to her neck, the better to 
display her jewels, I suspect. She had a 
splendid necklace on, and so many other 


ornaments adorned her breast and neck and 
walnuts and oranges, and the useful things|arms, that she was dazzling to behold. 
_was very fair in complexion for a native of 
India, and had a self-satisfied and rather 
'sensual look. 
painted texts in Urdu and Hindi, wreathed | 


She 


Her sister was very different ; 
she kept her gorgeous, heavy veil on her 


ihead, and seemed a modest, retiring woman, 


and a lady in her manners. She had a long, 
delicate, gentle-looking face, pleasing, but not 
I was disappointed in not see- 
ing a single beautiful or handsome woman 
among them all, and there were between sixty 
and seventy there. I saw afew, not more than 
two or three, who might have been called 
pretty, the rest were very ordinary-looking 
women. Some one told me afterwards that 
the beauties of a Mohammedan household 
are never allowed to cross the threshold of 
their homes, and this might be the reason 
we saw none. 

Some of these ladies had endeavoured to 
beautify themselves in a strange way. They 
had powdered their foreheads and cheeks 
with what looked like gold dust prepared in 
some mysterious way so that it could not 
easily come off. I saw a few who had frizzed 
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_ longing to the C. M. S. zenana schools, the 
| room was perfectly crowded, and it was diffi- 
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their front hair; and one old begum, to make 
up for the want of hair, had a thick rope of 
yellow and red silk attached to the back of 
her head, and she looked so ridiculous ! 

The begums had brought their servants, 
many of them their children also, and there 
being in addition 173 children present be- 


cult to move from one place to another. 

We had made up a number of bonbons 
out of gold and silver paper, and stuffed them | 
with sugarplums ; these seemed to take the| 





loud a tone as to shock their better behaved 
friends. 

It seemed to be such a treat to these poor 
women to be away from their own houses, 
spending the evening out, that we thought 
they would never leave. I overheard the 
elder of the two sister begums before spoken 
of say in answer to a request from a friend to 
leave, “‘Do you go out every evening ? is it 
not once a year alone that we can enjoy our- 
selves as we are doing now? I shall not be 
leaving for some time yet.” 

After the presents had all been distribute 


begums’ fancy as well as the children’s, and | we walked about talking to one and another 
there was a great demand for “ fish ” (which | of these ladies. The questions some of them 
they evidently thought the bonbons were in-|asked were very amusing, but they were 
tended to represent). One of their servants,/ generally confined to one subject,—mar- 
a negro girl, greatly annoyed us by taking| riage ; whether we were married, and if not, 
advantage every time our attention was en-|when we intended being so, &c., &c. 

gaged elsewhere of stealing articles off the} At last, after they had remained between 


| tree; but she was the only one out of all the |four and five hours with us, they gradually 


crowd who did so. ‘left one by one, and we were glad to be- 
Some of the begums were quiet and well- take ourselves to bed after so fatiguing an 


| mannered—quite ladylike, in fact ; but others evening. 


| again were rude and noisy, and spoke in so 
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THE STOCKWELL ORPHANAGE. 


Jupcinc from the attention which the philan-| cially designed to succour destitute children 
thropy of the present day accords to the|the Orphanage at Stockwell claims our 
neglected children of the street, the next two attention, because it is closely associated 
or three generations will be an incomparable} with Mr. Spurgeon, and can boast of a 
improvement on those immediately preceding | rather romantic origin. This orphanage 1s 
them. The present times are frequently de-|also a succcessful example of the working 
cried as being hard and selfish, but there is|of the “cottage” system of housing the 
one sense in which they are not so, for no|inmates, while the rules of admission are 


| unfortunate child need listlessly roam about | supposed to be framed to suit the neces- 


the streets of London entirely uncared for, | sities of poor applicants who have neither 


| nor without hope of finding a friend who will | time nor money to devote to canvassing and 


turn the tide of life in his favour. Besides|pleasure-hunting. A short time prior to his 
large institutions there are numerous private |last illness Dr. Guthrie, in company with 
volunteers who devote life and energy to the | Mr. Spurgeon, inspected the Orphanage, the 
welfare of indigent juveniles. Schools are | Doctor’s object having been to gather mate- 
attached to Mr. Orsman’s Mission to the| rials for a paper which he purposed should 
Costermongers in Golden Lane, while Dr.|appear in the Sunday Magazine. Though 
Barnardo’s still more extensive agency for re-| this little work was never completed, the vi- 
claiming children of both sexes is at once a|sitor, as a well-tried friend of needy children, 


| remarkable and a successful effort, reflecting spoke in high commendation of what he 


great honour on our age and country. There |saw, declaring that he was charmed with 
can be no doubt that the Church is setting her | the educational and domestic arrangements. 
hand to the work in good earnest, believing | Like all successful readers of human nature, 
that if we save the children from moral de- | Dr. Guthrie’s eye noticed little things, and he 
gradation the adults will take care of them-|remarked to Mr. Spurgeon that there was 
selves. “an entire absence of that expression of 

Among those institutions which are spe-| mingled fear, dissatisfaction, and restraint, so 
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common to the children of many _ institu- 
tions.” 

The Stockwell Orphanage is situated on the 
eastern side of the Clapham Road, and is 
within the four-mile radius from Charing 
Cross. The approach is by a pleasant avenue 
of trees, at the end of which is an arched 
gateway in red brick, ornamented with the 
emblematical sword and trowel, and the motto 
‘‘The Lord will provide.’ Closely abutting 
on this is the master’s house, and besides 
this the estate has buildings on three sides. 
On the west is the dining-hall, a capacious 
room used for religious services on Sundays ; 
the cottage homes form the northern boun- 
dary, and the more recently erected infirmary 
is on the east. There are eight distinct 
houses, each being named after some par- 
ticular founder, two out of the number having 
been subscribed by the denomination to 
which Mr. Spurgeon himself belongs; and 
these are loftier than the rest, their topmost 
story being the general schoolroom of the 
institution. 

The furnishing and every-day rules of the 
homes are quite in keeping with all other 
surroundings. Each cottage is superintended 
by a matron, whose charge consists of thirty 
or more boys ; but as the youthful society 
dine together in the common hall, the matron’s 
duties do not extend to the commissary de- 
partment. Each matron enjoys the use of a 
little suite of apartments—kitchen, bedroom, 
and parlour—and the boys of every house 
have also their day-room besides the two spa- 
cious sleeping chambers, in which each has 
a separate bed, and the common bath-room. 
Every bedstead has an illuminated text, so 
that the boys will carry with them into the 
world the mottoes of their youth. The apart- 
ments are amply but inexpensively furnished, 
and the walls are embellished by various 
Scripture prints. 

In a paper published some years ago on 
this subject I stated that in the last cen- 
tury a certain rich man assumed the guise of 
charity, and selected this same Stockwell for 
a site whereon to raise a singular monument 
of self-commemoration. Large funds were 
bequeathed for providing a refuge for seven 
gentlemen, two clergymen, six singing-men, 
and a band of servants. The neighbourhood 
was to be irradiated by services in the chapel, 
in cathedral order. The foundation was to 
be called Saint John’s College, and the in- 
mates, by their prescribed mien, light-coloured 
clothes, and gold-laced hats, were to present 
through all time patterns of piety and genteel 
behaviour to the denizens of the British 








capital. This fanciful scheme collapsed, it 
would seem, on account of its sheer absurdity. 
Society was defrauded of a magnificent be- 
quest by human eccentricity. What if purer 
motives had animated this rich commoner? 
London, for ninety years past, might have 
rejoiced in possessing a Stockwell orphanage. 
But some of the saddest things of time are 
things which might have been.” 

The Stockwell Orphanage may be said to 
be the offspring of the religious press—a 
child indeed of the Sword and Trowel, Mi. | 
Spurgeon’s own organ. In the number of | 
that journal for August, 1866, there appeared 
an article on “ The Holy War of the Present 
Hour,” by the editor; and it was after reading | 
what the writer there says on the education | 
of the young that Mrs. Hillyard resolved on 
devoting her fortune to some charitable ob- | 
ject, having in view the welfare of poor boys. 
What particular form her bounty should as- | 
sume was not very clearly defined in the | 
lady’s mind ; but after conferring with Mr. | 
Spurgeon, and overcoming the already too | 
heavily burdened pastor’s reluctance to under- | 
take fresh responsibilities, it was ultimately | 
decided that an orphanage should be founded. 
This was not exactly the kind of thing had | 
in view by Mr. Spurgeon when he penned | 
his famous article, destined to be fruitful of | 
momentous results: his wish was to establish | 
a first-class middle-class school, where the in- 
clusive terms should not exceed £30 per | 
annum. “Our great Puritan authors usually | 
came from foundation schools,” he remarked ; | 
“and if we would have a race of eminent | 
divines we shall probably obtain them from 
men who from their youth up have learned 
the Scriptures.” | 

The nominal value of Mrs. Hillyard’s | 
princely gift was £20,000, but with the ac- | 
quisition of the money difficulties thickened, | 
and were far from being overcome when the | 
land at Stockwell was secured in the spring | 
of 1867. The trustees possessed a snug little 
estate, but were deterred from realizing their 
funded capital by depressed markets, and 
hence were led to appeal to the public for 
additional funds. A sum of £3,000 was 
required to pay for the land, and several | 
thousands more were wanted to provide the 
buildings. The scheme was new and little 
known, however, and subscriptions came in 
but slowly, suggestions as to how the money 
might be raised being more plentiful than the 
coins themselves. ‘Then, in course of time, 
some handsome donations encouraged the 
workers. One good lady celebrated her 
“‘ silver wedding” by subscribing five hundred 
































































pounds, the cost of an entire house ; a London | 
merchant did a similar thing, and so conta- 
gious is a good example that others were soon 
found to follow in the wake. The Sunday 
school children of England subscribed the 
cost of one house; the students of the Pastors’ 
College collected funds for another ; the Olney 
family supplied another, while the denomi- 
nation to which Mr. Spurgeon belongs pre- 
sented the pastor with a testimonial which 
sufficed to rear two houses. Superior in 
interest perhaps to any of these, on account 
of its associations, is the Workmen’s House, 
for which a number of men supplied the 
labour, and their master the materials. One 
of the labourers who toiled at the walls of this 
little mansion soon after died. Little did the 
poor fellow think that he was erecting a home 
and school for his own son, who is now an in- 
mate in the institution. 

In the autumn of 1867 the memorial stones 
of several of the houses were laid, and the 
same ceremony was gone through on behalf 
of others in the succeeding summer, the work 
meanwhile having been encouraged by many 
offerings, and by one princely gift of a thou- 
sand pounds. Difficulties were now virtually 
conquered, and the work proceeded smoothly 
to its present condition of completeness. 

Any observant visitor to the Stockwell Or- 
phanage will at once perceive that the class 
of boys admitted is of rather a low type ; and 
had not the reclaiming hand interposed in 
time many of them might possibly have re- 
plenished the ranks of the dangerous classes. 
Yet they are not supposed to be gutter- 
children so called, and the committee do 
not, in making their selections, confine them- 
selves to one class of unfortunates. They 
allow themselves a wide discretion, and accept 
the most needy candidates. Having once 
made her application, the sorely tried widow 
knows that she can do no more. She is not 
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The Orphanage is neither a reformatory nor 
a school of industry ; its avowed object is to 
train boys by means of a sound English edu- 
cation for the life that lies before them. The 
hope is entertained by the founder, as well as 
by Mr. Spurgeon, that a few of the inmates 
willin future become ministers of the gospel 
—a hope not likely to be disappointed, as 
unceasing efforts are made to bring about 
the conversion of the children. The religious 
part of the work, however, is done judi- 
ciously, for nothing is easier than to encourage 
the growth of cant among young persons of a 
low class, who perceive that their being “ re- 
ligious ” will bring them into favour. On a 
soirée day, when a number of visitors have 
been congregated, I have seen the president 
(Mr. Spurgeon) stand in the midst of the 
school, express his anxiety for the conversion 
of the scholars, and then depute one or two 
friends to give suitable addresses. The soli- 
citude of the committee for the moral and 
religious well-being of the scholars is also 
shown by their appointing the Rev. V. J. 
Charlesworth to the mastership. No person 
better qualified to fill the responsible position 
could have been found than Mr. Charlesworth. 
Formerly associated in the work of the 
gospel with the pastors of Surrey Chapel, he 
has education, talent, and also that general 
temperament which never fails to ‘win both 
the love and the respect of children. 

The system of the government and educa- 
tion adopted at the Stockwell Orphanage 
already commands the approval of the public, 
who have made a liberal response to the appeal 
for funds. Many presents are made in kind, 
while farmers are found who set apart an 
acre or halfan acre of land on which to grow 
vegetables for consumption in the institution. 
Occasionally a large donation swells the funds, 
but in the main the trustees are taught by 
experience to depend on the littles of the 





required to part with her last ten pounds to 
buy votes, or—as it must appear to her—to 
bribe the committee into compliance with 
her wishes. 





many rather than on the superabundant wealth 

of the rich ; but when the rich are liberal their 

example is not lost on the common people. 
G. HOLDEN PIKE, 
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A DAY IN A WORKSHOP. 


BY A, WORKING 


I FEEL bound as a conscientious and truth- 
telling writer, who has no desire or intention 
to mislead any one, to unburthen my mind. It 
were quite possible and easy so to write this 
paper that the reader would remain in a state 
of doubt, not knowing whether I had or had 
not: been writing about a real workshop, 
having a locality that might be as easily 
defined as the situation of London itself. For 
fear, therefore, that any misconception of this 
sort should arise, I unhesitatingly confess 
that the “day” has not yet dawned, and the 
workshop is as mythical and unreal as that 
fabulous mortal, gifted with a remarkable 
memory, “the oldest inhabitant,” and of 
whom the reader may possibly have heard 
before. 

Having thus relieved my mind I may state 
the one reason I had for choosing the above 
title. I had a subject, minus heading, and the 
above seemed as suitable as any I could find. 
Most of us have felt at times some little 
curiosity to know something about our fellows; 
we pass the same faces in the street year after 
year, until their form becomes familiar, but 
how little do we really know about them! I 





often catch myself speculating as to whether 


Jones is really a happy man, as he rides past | 


CABINET-MAKER. 


I am, where I work, and what is my peculiar 
character and opinions. 

And supposing I am not thus honoured as 
an individual, I may be as one of a class. 
Somebody may have speculated about me- 
chanics as a class, and been desirous of know- 
ing a little about workshop life. 

The writer of this paper hereby modestly 
invites the patient attention of all such, as he 
purposes taking a specimen and carrying him 
through a day’s work with the intention of 


showing something of the inner life of work- | 


shops. 

My specimen we will call Joe. He wakes 
as regularly as a clock at half-past five, and 
after a few preparatory yawns and rubbing of 
eyes, slowly proceeds to ‘dress, his one pre- 
valent wish being to get back into bed and 
sleep for another hour; but stern necessity 
interferes, and he turns out to work, inter- 
changing sleepy “ Good mornings ” with other 
unhappy mortals similarly situated. It is only 
a small shop Joe works at, employing some 
twenty men and half a dozen apprentices. 
He has worked at places where they employ 
two and three hundred men, but cannot say 
he liked it. There are sadly too many masters 
to suit him ; what with masters, managers, and 


leaning back on the cushions of his carriage, | foremen to every dozen men or so, you are 


and wonder if he feels the same as I do when | pretty closely watched. 
Or there’s Swift,|stand and talk? No, you are right, there 


Monday morning comes. 


Not much chance to 


who buys a farm every year with the interest | isn’t that ; not that one wants to talk or to 


of his capital, and has so much money that | shirk work, but to be continually watched as | 
report says that Blackman, the banker, re- if one did is anything but pleasant. 
might have but you haven’t the credit given | 
They say he is greedy. | you of working willingly, and perhaps it would | 
‘be better to trust more to a man’s honour; | 
but it is not likely to be tried. 
some, of course there are, who won’t work— | 


fused to take it at one per cent., not knowing 
what to do with it. 

Does he feel the same as Ido when he gains | 
a few shillings or gives away sixpence? And 
then there’s young Smith, upon whom fortune | 


You 


There are | 

















smiles; born with a “silver spoon in his/ real lazy slinks, that ought to be flogged ; but | 


mouth,” always had servants to wait on him,|the majority will give an honest day’s work 


never had to look sharp out for his next day’s | for a fair day’s pay, and it comes hard upon | 


dinner, and who never called any man master. | them. 
Does he feel as tired with doing nothing as 1| You seldom come in contact with masters, 
do with working? How does he spend his|and his subordinates need some management 
time during the day? Is he ever weary? and | before you can get at the right side of them. 
is six at night to him the pleasantest hour in |For instance, the foreman keeps a beerhouse ; 
the day ? well, if you want to keep your work and do it 
Perhaps 7may—who knows ?—be an object comfortably you must be one of his customers. 
of curiosity to some one at this present time. Do a little dirty work for him occasionally, 
Somebody may be desirous of knowing who and flatter his vanity pretty freely, and you are 
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all right; but be independent, and you soon 
find out wet it costs. He may not be able 
to give you the “sack,”, but he has. plenty of 
ways to make you feel his ill-will, You may 
be a good hand and all that, but you seldom 
get the credit of it ; in fact, too much power is 
left in the hands of foremen in large shops, 
and it all depends on their disposition whether 
you are comfortable or not. 

Punctual? yes, I believe you, if we are five 
minutes after six the door is locked, and you 
lose a quarter. 

Well, yes, large shops are better for some 
things; you Jearn more, and see the different 
branches of your trade in greater variety ; and 
besides, you gain a certain standing by working 
in a large concern. A master asks you where 
you have worked last, and you give the name 
of some shop well known to the trade in that 
town ; and he, thinking you must have gained 
some experience while there, will engage you. 
Had you given the name of some small place, 
the probability is you would still have wanted 


“ Was th’ at meeting last night?” says our 

pene Joe to Smith, who works nearest to 
im. 

“What meeting ?” rejoins Smith ; “lecture 
or th’ election ?” 

“Election.” Answers Joe, with Spartan 
brevity. 

“T was there,” puts in Brown, with an un- 
ceremoniousness bordering on the abrupt, and 
without allowing Smith time to speak. 

“ Well, what did th’ think about Spooner ?” 
says Joe, turning to Brown. 

“Why, not a great deal, thou may be sure,” 
returns Brown. “The duffer thinks he can 
twist working men round his fingers by flat- 
tering them they've all th’ power of governing 
th’ country in their hands, but he’ll find out 
| his mistake when it’s come to a vote.” 

“T don’t like,” interjects another, “his way 
of talking about ‘coercion,’ and recom- 
mending us to resist bribery. He seems to 
| take it for granted if the screw was only put 
on tight enough we should all vote the way 





work, unless he had been pressed for men. 
It is the same with large towns as with shops ; 
you gain a standing by working in London or 
Manchester, and can command a market ; you 
cannot do that by standing in a small place. 
But after all Joe prefers a small shop; you 
are more under the master’s eye; and if you 
are clever and industrious you get the credit 
of it, and there is no need to knuckle under 
to any foreman ; and providing you do your 
work properly you may be as independent as 
you like, although masters will stand a little 
flattery as well as anybody else, and often an 
officious sort of chap, who can blow his own 
trumpet without having too much the appear- 
ance of so doing, and can push himself into 
notice at every opportunity, carries the day 
over many a,clever but modest workman. 
There is not much choice in shops, they are 
all alike or thereabouts, but of the two Joe 


we were wanted, and that a bribe would buy 
the whole lot of us.” 

** It’s just here,” says Joe, “he’s ‘ any way 
for a little apple’ himself, and thinks every- 
body is the same. I’ve that great faith in 
him to believe that if he got elected—for all 
he talks so largely now—he could be got to 
do anything, if it was only made worth his 
while.” Whereat they all laugh, and then 
Joe continues, ‘What d’yer think he said 
last night? He talked a good deal about 
Bloomer [the other candidate] saying the 
same thing over again, and always telling 
same tale, as ifthe man ought to be continu- 
ally changing his principles and coming 
before us with new ones every time he speaks ; 
and then he went to work and tried to pull 
Bloomer’s speech to pieces—it only proved 
he had nothing to say himself,—and finished 
| up by saying something like this,—* What 














prefers his present shop of twenty men to!| you working men want is legislation, that 
that of two hundred ; but then it’s all a matter| will make bread cheaper, and send you to 
of opinion. Such are some of the opinions| the grocers’ and butchers’ shops; that will 
Joe will give utterance to in the course of | pull down jails, lunatic asylums, and empty 
half an hour’s conversation. all workhouses.” And then came a lot of | 
In the meantime he reaches the workshop,|twaddle about ‘resisting the oppressor,’ 
and nodding to one, and making a few} ‘maintaining our rights,’ and such like stuff. 
original remarks regarding the state of the| It’s nothing but fudge. What it all meant 
weather to another, he strips off his jacket| was simply ‘Send me to Parliament.’” 
and commences work, which goes on without| “ Did he mean to make folks honest by 
any intermission for the space of an hour, | Act of Parliament?” asks Smith, desirous of 
until the foreman or master is called off on | saying something, “ or bring about such a 
business. And then with one consent the| state of prosperity that nobody would want 
silence is broken by a few desultory remarks, | to steal? He’s a clever fellow if he can only 


which gradually merge into and assume the | manage that.” 
dignity of a conversation. For a few minutes the conversation be- 
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comes general, while they discuss what is 
really meant by the preceding ambiguous 
sentences, until Brown strikes in with “ You 
fellows are all making a mistake ; he meant 
folks would become so poor that nobody 
would have anything to lose, and being all 
alike poor, all houses would be poor- 
houses.” 

This ingenious solution settles the discus- 
sion, and causes a little merriment at the 
expense of Spooner. 

Presently the conversation is resumed by 
Joe saying, — 

“ Now I like Bloomer; he’s an honest 
man, and speaks what he thinks. You can 
always be sure if he promises a thing he'll 
perform it. There’s nothing shifting about 
him, nothing underhand, and I don’t think 
he’d countenance any unfair means for get- 
ting votes. Besides, he has all the principal 
liberal gentlemen on his side, and not any 
publicans, which is decidedly something in 
his favour, and speaks for itself.” 

“ «Birds of a feather flock together,’ ” quotes 
Brown. “Did you notice the beermen on 
Spooner’s platform last night, and that old 
shoemaking Chartist fellow who seconded 
something or other? Weren’t they a nice 
respectable sample? And then because he 
had a working man as chairman once or 
twice he calls himself the ‘man of the people!’ 
Man of the fiddlesticks! He brags sadly 
too much for my liking. You'd think he'd 
turn to the right-about-face if he got there. 
Let us hope Dizzy will have the good sense 
to make way for him if he’s fortunate 
enough to get returned.” 

And the speaker concluded with a look of 
intense scorn for the obnoxious Spooner. 

“* Bloomer says he'll vote with Gladstone, 
and he believes we have not a more honest 


of the nation better and cheaper, than him ;| 
and I believe so too,” says Smith, deter-| 


mined not to miss his share of talking. | 


“ He’s a clever man is Gladstone,” returns | 
our friend Joe, with the air of a man who has 
just made a new discovery. “The papers 
say lately Gladstone in three years saved the 
expenditure of the country 43,390,000, and 
since Disraeli came into office it has gradu- 
ally been rising’; and not only that, but the 
country was in a more prosperous state, and 
there was more work for such chaps as us.” 

“There’s a deal of these chaps,’ Brown 
puts in, “who make a great deal of noise 
about being independent of any party, who'd 
make you believe—if you were silly enough 


‘bright foreman of ours,’ 


man, and one likelier to conduct the affairs! feel sorry for those ’prentice lads, always to 


they didn’t go pledged to support whom they 
choose. They pretend to be Liberals, and 
won't support Gladstone. It’s poor Liberal- 
ism that can’t support him. For my part, 
I’ve more faith in that one man than in all 
such skipjacks put together. We all know 
where their Liberalism leads to—straight to 
the Cave of Adullam, the duffers !” 

‘Well, all I can say,” begins Joe once 
more, “ is this——” 

“T say, Jack,” shouts a voice from the 
other end of the shop to one of the appren- 
tices, “try and make a little less noise. 
Whenever I turn my back a minute, ah’s 
sure to find thou talking when I come back 
again. Get on,” continued the speaker, 
who was no less a personage than the fore- 
man, advancing along the shop as he spoke, 
“with the work, and let’s ha’ less o’ this.” 
| Jack flushes very red, and looks like open- 
ing his mouth to deny he ever spoke, but on 
second thoughts keeps silence. 
| The presence of the foreman finding fault 
\here and overlooking the work of another 
\there completely extinguishes the conversa- 
|tional powers of all the speakers, and pre- 
isently the clock striking eight sends them 
home to breakfast. 
| Brown and Smith live in the same street, 
|and with a feeling of irritation Smith begins 
|as they walk home,— 
| “That Jones is awfully slow; he always 
‘lets that chap (the foreman) catch us when 
'we talk a bit. If a fellow can’t open his 
/mouth a bit when he likes he had better be 
|a slave at once. Jones ought to have his 
|head cuffed. Why couldn’t he give the 
signal when he heard the foreman coming ? ” 

“He takes precious good care to find 
| fault with somebody he dare talk to does that 
* says Brown. “I 





be grumbled at when others are to blame ; 
it’s anything but nice; but then it can’t be 
helped.” 

And with these parting words they separate 
as Smith puts his hand on his door-knob. 

The half-hour devoted to breakfast is soon 
over, the minutes literally seem to fly, and 
if you question Joe about it he will express 
his saying, “ it is the shortest half-hour in the 
whole day ;” and in justice both to him and 
his fellowsI may say they never by any chance 
shorten it by commencing work say at the 
end of eight-and-twenty minutes instead of 
thirty. 

Work commences and goes on somewhat 
brisker than before breakfast. They are all 





to do so—they wouldn’t go there at all if 





in a better temper and whistle, and if left to 
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themselves will sing snatches of songs, and 

even verses of hymns, and are altogether more | 
cheerful and lighter hearted for having had a_| 
good breakfast. A good deal of chaffing goes | 
forward too. Some of the younger men or | 
the elder apprentices may be “ keeping com- | 
pany ” with some young woman, with an eye | 
to getting married at no distant day ; and if'so | 
they are furnished with an almost exhaustless 

topic for chaffing. 

One will gravely assert he saw them at the 
butcher’s, and overheard them ask for ‘‘ mut- | 
ton chops without bone.” Another has seen | 
them at such o’clock walking down some 
retired lane, and with arm extended and 
rounded into a half-circle, takes a few steps 
across the shop floor, throwing into his looks 
and manner a ludicrous exaggeration of what 
he calls ‘“‘running in couples,” a kind of 
running much practised by youthful lovers, 
and generally known as arm-in-arm ; and 
perhaps another has heard something else. 

There will probably not be a word of| 
truth in any of the remarks made, but they | 
all listen with an air of astonishment, and as | 
One re- 
marks he couldn’t have believed it if he had | 
not seen it; another wonders what a lad} 
like that wants with a wife; while a third | 
observes he is not at all surprised at such | 
conduct, it’s just what he expected, but he’s | 
made such a poor choice ; if the lad had only | 
picked a good one while he was on, it) 
wouldn't have made so much matter; and | 
then follows a description, or rather carica- 
ture, of the lady’s charms. 

The poor fellow blushes and at first feels 
ashamed, or he gets vexed and shows temper; 
but it avails him little, and only provokes his | 
tormentors to tease him more frequently ; 
until in course of time he takes everything in 
good part, and can even make a retort with 
advantage. 

Every little idiosyncrasy of a man’s life, his | 
circumstances, sometimes his manner and | 
conversation, or his particular opinions, indeed | 
if he rides a hobby of any sort it is soon} 
found out, and he is mimicked, talked at and | 
to, until he is either cured or learns to keep| 
it to himself. I remember when I first went | 
apprentice, the lad above me had got very| 
fond of attending the theatre, and having! 
bought a volume of Shakespeare’s plays, he | 


committed to memory all his bits, sometimes | 


\for the smith up at yon works. 


ing made of wood, and painted with coal-tar, 
and which has since been used to herd cattle 
in. This lad’s father was a pig-jobber, and 
any allusion to his father’s business generally 
had the effect of irritating him. This fact 
was not unknown among us, and so whenever 
he put himself into an attitude and began 
with— 

** Upon the Grampian Hills my father feeds his flock,” 


and so on, somebody was sure to strike into 
a similar attitude and begin,— 


** Upon C—k—ton Hills my father feeds his flock, 
His flock of frugal—pigs—” 


The pigs would be hurled out at him with 


such an emphasis, and never failed to bring | 


him down from his stilts. In fact, a lad is 
sure to be chaffed out of anything silly or 
absurd ; but then, on the other hand, he will 
ofttimes be talked out of that which is in it- 
self good, but not perhaps in good repute 


/among the men. 


The conversation principally turns upon 
local topics, such as the business of the town, 
their own trade, failures in business, and any 
little incident that may have occurred during 
the week. Each story or fact heard the pre- 
ceding evening is now told and commented 





on, with a freedom perhaps unequalled in any | 


other public assembly. 
begins :— 

“You all know those new waggon-shops 
that started at the North End?” 

This is said to no one in particular, just 
said, as it were, to all who may chance to hear, 
and accordingly, “ Yés,” is answered by two 
or three voices. 

“Well,” continues Joe, “our next door 
neighbour has a lad about nineteen or twenty 
years old who works there. He’s a boiler- 
smith, but trade’s that bad he couldn’t get 


For instance, Joe 


work at boilersmithing, so he’s been striking | 


Well, this 
smith was only getting eighteen shillings a 
week, and had to work hard for it, besides 
being grumbled at, and so he left, tried all the 
shops in town to get another job, and could 


not, and so he was obliged, having a wife and | 


family, to go back and beg on again; and I 
believe he started at a reduced wage.” 


At this point the faces of Joe’s hearers ex- | 


press mingled sympathy and disgust—sym- 
pathy for the smith, and disgust at the lower- 
ing of his wage ; and Joe continues,— 

** And then they have an engine-driver ; he 


were constantly hearing snatches of plays | was engaged to work for twenty-four shillings 


| “spouted ” after a vile fashion, which might | a week, and to have four shillings extra when 


or might not be in imitation of the leading | he cleaned the boiler out. I believe they paid | 


star attached to the Theatre Royal—a build- | him at this rate for a few weeks, but they don’t | 
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do sonow. The manager reduced his wage 
three or four shillings a week. Of course he 
rises by four o’clock to get the steam up before 
six,—and he has to clean out the boilers on 
Sunday and they won’t pay him for it. The 


poor fellow cannot leave on account of his | 


family and cannot get work elsewhere in the|the premises. st 2 
town, and so he has to stop tinkering on at a| begin to reassemble, and sitting and lying 


place like yon—it’s a shame ! 


when the smith left the manager was vexed, | news—tell stories. are 
and going into the middle of the shop shouted | rally speaking, in part truth, but it is truth 
out, ‘ Now if any more on yer wants to leave, | overloaded with so many lies, told by way 


you can have your money at once, you can all 
go, there’s plenty more to be got, so now you 
know.’ Men are leaving every week, and 
some joiners making waggons by piecework | 
are only earning from eighteen to twenty-two 
shillings a week. ‘They are screwed down to 
such a poor price, that they have to work as 
no man ought to do to obtain even that 
amount ;” and Joe concludes his tale amid the 
silence of his companions. 

“‘Who is the manager fellow, and who are 
the masters?” asks one, as soon as Joe 
ceases speaking. 

“Well,” answers Joe, “the masters are— | 
one, at least, if not both, members of the 
chapel. The manager is not a native of this | 
town, I don’t know exactly where he comes 
from, but he attends the same chapel.” 

“And they pretend to be Christians, and 
will take advantage of their men like that!” 
says a second. 

“Much good their preaching has done 
them!” remarks a third. 

“No, by Jove! it hasn’t. They want 
converting over again,’ observes another. 

It is not difficult to conceive where a con- 
versation of this sort will lead to, and how 
very soon it will touch on things sacred. Joe’s 
story is not a supposed case, nor yet an extra- 
ordinary one, it is common enough,—that 
common in fact, that I don’t think you can 
meet with a workman over thirty years old| 
who has not known scores of such. And all, 
these things have an injurious effect upon the 
workman, for in nine of ten cases he knows 
what is right if he practises it not, and with 
the scorn felt for the men who act thus is in- 
termingled a measure of scorn for the religion 
they are professing to practise. I say—and 
in this I think I shall carry with me all 
Christian workmen—that this one thing, the 
inconsistency of professing Christian masters, 
has done more harm to Christianity, and pre- 
vented it from spreading among the working 
classes, besides shutting the mouth of the few 
among them who do profess to be Christians, 
than aught else I have met with. 





And besides, | about they—if there is a dearth of other 


‘in a stack of hay.” 


‘as high up as we were, and so I let him; 


But I am forgetting myself, and beginning 
to moralize. To return to Joe and his com- 
panions. Dinner-time comes, and in a few 
minutes the shop is empty—with the excep- 
tion of some half-dozen men who live too far 
off to go home, and so get their meals on 





By half-past twelve they 
These stories are, gene- 


of making the story more wonderful, that 
to seek for it is like “searching for a needle 


I may just give two or three specimens. 

“We were once—that nephew of mine and 
me—building a chimney, a factory chimney, 
and having got it finished were taking down 
the scaffolding. Well, this young beggar 
wanted to shine, and would take one of 
these large poles and carry it round the 
chimney. I couldn’t pretend to stop him 





and he got one of them on his shoulder, and 
started. I thought I would follow him round 
to see he didn’t fall, and it was as well I did, 
or the young rascal would have been killed 
if I hadn’t; for just as he turned one of the 
corners of the chimney the wind caught the 
pole and blew him off his feet, and he dis- 
appeared over the side; and if I hadn’t just 
caught hold of the pole end and drawn him 
up he’d ha’ been killed as sure as shot.” 

The foregoing is, of course, only the out- 
lines of the story as I originally heard it told, 
and is simply a lie. Nothing of the kind had 
ever occurred to the man who related it. He 
was a boaster, and never lost an opportunity 
of telling such like. His fellow workman 
always spoke of him as being a “ big liar.” 

“Where I was ’prentice there was a garden 
with a pear tree in it, and close to the 
windows. It was like that apple tree out | 
there "—the shop where this was told over- 
looked a garden, and the nearness of the 
trees drew it forth,—“and just out of reach. 
When the pears were getting ripe, me and the 
older ’prentice used to sit on the window, 
looking at and wishing for these pears. Be- 
tween us, we at length thought out a plan 
to get at them. We got two long sticks, 
about nine feet long, and drove a nail through 
one end, and then we used to sit, and 
striking the nail into the pears, pulled them 
off as fast as we could eat them. Of course 
the garden belonged to the master ; and one 
dinner-time we were both going at it as 
usual—but I had just put my stick down, 
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while the other ’prentice was leaning out of| 
the window to reach some pears further off— | 
when in came the ‘gaffer,’ walking on his | 
toes. I didn’t see him, he made so little 
noise, until he was close to us; and when [| 
did, he shook his fist at me, and I was too} 
frightened to speak. And, by the way, I had 
broken my stick; and so when the ‘gaffer’ 
got close up, he took the half-stick with the 
nail driven through it, and brought it down 
with such a crack on the poor fellow, and the 
nail ran into him. Didn’t he roar out! and 
then ‘gaffer’ turned to me, and said, ‘ What 
thou’s been at it, hasth’?’ I thought he was 
going to strike, but he didn’t. We never 
durst pluck them pears again.” 

I cannot put on paper the humour and 
drollery with which this story was told, nor 
the action which accompanied the telling. It 
might be true, I cannot say it is not, but I 
have heard the man who told it tell scores of 
such, most of them false. It did not matter 
what you might talk about, he always had a 
story concerning it, and possessed the power 
of making the plainest tale, and which would | 
have been dull indeed had anybody else told 
it, interesting. He was born a story-teller. 

In telling or hearing similar tales to the 
foregoing the dinner-hour is spent. Each 
man tries to outdo his neighbour: it is a 
war of wits and inventive powers, and cer- 
tainly some tales I have heard were enough 
to make Baron Munchgusen look to his 
laurels. 

Understand me here, I do not say working 
men are habitual liars ; in their dealings with 
one another they are truthful and as honour- 
able as any other class; but apart from all 
business into the realm of what they call 
“romancing,” you may safely deduct fifty 
per cent. of what is said. 

I wish I could record that all tales are 
harmless, but I cannot. They too often are 
profane, and—I write it with sorrow—this 
element in any story, the very dullest, will 
always redeem it from insipidity. The only 
word which seems at all to describe the 
liking and eagerness displayed is “relish.” | 
To speak of profanity and obscenity being | 
“relished” seems to argue a degree of cor-| 
ruptness perhaps not suspected, but never- | 
theless it is true. It is a thing to be thankful | 
for is the possession of a good memory, but | 
from the age of fourteen to eighteen an| 
apprentice will hear sufficient profanity to | 
make that memory a curse to him in after| 
life, when he may be trying to keep pure his} 
thoughts. | 

But is there none who are trying to stem | 


this iniquity? Well, yes. There is a little 
leaven, but it is a little; one feels almost 
tempted to ask with the disciples, “ What are 


they among so many?” I passed through a 
seven years’ apprenticeship in a shop never 
employing less than four up to thirty men— 
with constant changes, one going and an- 
other coming,—and yet if I held up both 
hands you might count more fingers than 
I could count men who discountenanced in 
any way the indulgence of obscene conversa- 
tion. 

I did intend to say a great deal more, but 
have already outrun my space. One thing I 
have noticed in connection with some masters 
and foremen, is the pitting of one man against 
another: for instance, to one man will be 
given a piece of work, to another, at the 
same time, will also be given a similar 
piece of work, not accidentally, but design- 
edly. ‘The one may be a quicker workman 
than the other, and receiving more wage, but 
they will both be expected to do the same 
piece of work in the same length of time. 
This necessitates the one to work at the 
top of his strength and speed, or submit to be 
grumbled and sworn at continually. Occa- 
sionally one or two of the men, wishful to 
“curry favour” with the master, men who 
when found fault with will work harder, or 
who donotknowwhenthey have donesufficient 
work for the money paid, are found. Men of | 
this class ruin a shop, for everybody is ex- 
pected to work after the same fashion, at the 
top of his strength, and even beyond it, 
The great word in use is “push ;” the fore- 
man is continually crying “ Push it through,” 
and in order to “push it through” the work 
is slimmed by the men, and in this way 
the work done is so much “slopwork.” It 
may be thought a master will be satisfied with 
a fair and reasonable amount of work done, 
but it all depends on the temper of the man; 
some are like the “ maw of death,” they are 
never satisfied. I remember once, when an | 
apprentice, the master was asked by our folks, 
“ How does —— get on?” and the answer 
was, “ Oh, he does very well, but he does not 
do so much work as he could!” 

I was not over-well pleased at this, but 
how does the reader think it was found out 
what I could do? In this way. Work was 
given us, and we were told it was wanted as 
quickly as possible, and in order to oblige we 
worked hard and did it; but when we had a 
similar piece of work another time there was 
no hurry, and it took us longer to do. Why 
was this? The answer is simple. You may 
work five howirs at one rate and exhaust your- 
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self, but you cannot work for ten hours at the 
same rate. Thus in the one case the work 
was done by putting forth all the strength 
and energy of which I was then capable, and 
as a consequence whatever work might be 
done for the remainder of the day suffered, 
and was done slower ; but in the second case 
the whole day was one continual speed. It 





was what is called a “very hard shop,” and 
in-the summer months it was not unusual to 
go home and fall asleep while getting tea, 
completely worn out. 

Did I try to oblige by being quick again ? 
Well, I—do I need to answer? Would the 
reader? 








AT HOME IN A SWISS PARSONAGE. 


CHAPTER I.—JUNE DAYS. 


“AND, mamma, may I bless God too for the 
naughty thieves who took papa’s cherries, 
and for the poor little weak new chickens? 
their mother does not know how to bless God, 
does she ?” 

I was sitting on the balcony of a Swiss 
parsonage in a Vaudois valley, the Alps a 

ory of rose and violet before, the dark 
purple of the Jura on my right. The long 
June day was ending, its hot glare and golden 
brilliance had faded—were fading every mo- 
ment into soft cool evening tints, only the 
great peaks far away still saw the sun and 
were coloured by its last rays, The rush of 
the river which flowed down the valley, the 
sleepy twitter of the nestlings under the broad 
eaves, the soft laughter of the mother and her 
babies below, mingle with but do not dis- 
turb the soft evening stillness. Now the pale 
rim of the young moon peeps over the black 
mountain line, the little voices sound sleepily, 
are gradually hushed as the tiny heads are 
pillowed and last kisses kissed, and the young 
mother comes out into the dewy garden and 
calls Mademoiselle to come down and watch 
with her the moonrise through the broad 
vine-leaves which shadow the verandah. 

Just a week ago the omnibus in which I 
had travelled the last five miles of a weary 
journey rumbled heavily over the roughly 
pavedstreets of the little Swiss town of Y. 
in the Canton Vaud ; in a few minutes more 
I was standing in the midst of my boxes in a 
long quaint market-place.  Gabled, green- 
shuttered houses, queer shops, ingress to 





which was to be gained by climbing a flight 


of roughly hewn stone steps, shops with gaily 
painted sign-boards and curtained doorways, 
rows of dusty trees with not a breath to stir 
their parched leaves, a great fountain, on the 
shady side of which sat a group of old women 





knitting and minding babies, above the red 
roofs a dazzle of blue,I, a tired, dusty English- 
woman stood there, asking ruefully in my best 
French whether the omnibus could not take 
me to my destination, the house of Monsieur 
le Pasteur de l’Eglise Libre, outside the 
town. 

Conductor’s head shook an emphatic nega- 
tive. 

“Then can I have somebody to show the 
way and take my boxes and trunk ?” 

“ No!” very decidedly, “no!” much shak- 
ing of many heads and upthrowing of many 
hands ; “all the world” had gone to the hay- 
fields, and would not be back for hours. 

I had left Paris at three o’clock the day be- 
fore, journeyed all night with a weary pause 
of three hours at Dijon in a stifling waiting- 
room, crossed the frontier at dawn, and tra- 
velled with scarcely time for breakfast until 
four o'clock in the sultry afternoon. 

I felt utterly worn out, and without energy 
to speak another word or struggle farther. I 
sat down on my nearest trunk, regardless of 
the useless crowd who were all either too 
young or too old to help me, in apathetic resig- 
nation, waiting for the tide of circumstances to 
carry me further. 

** Mademoiselle is the guest of Madame 
P——,, is she not?” a gentle voice said close to 
mein French, and I turned to meet the smil- 
ing gaze of two kind blue eyes, to see a pretty 
young lady in grey with a shady hat trimmed 
with ribbons to match the eyes, extending a 
kindly hand of welcome. Loneliness and 
weariness were forgotten ; she gave directions 
about my luggage, and in five minutes we were 
walking up the hill, while my new acquaint- 
ance explained to me in a rippling stream of 
French, spoken by the prettiest of voices, how 
welcome I was, how the telegram I had sent 
from the last station had not arrived, how glad 
she was she had walked down on the mere 





















































| anxious care all through the winter and spring 


| with home love and God’s love brightening 
| and consecrating all. 
| experience ; before the three months pass 


| side shutters exclude air as well as light, 
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chance of finding me. Here wewere at home, 
and she “hoped I was hungry, for'she had 
ordered my dinner to be ready against» her 
return.” 
She pushed open an iron gate as she spoke, 
and we were in the garden, a nest of greenery 
bright with June flowers, and so up a wide 
gravelled walk to the open hall where Mon- 
sieur le Pasteur himself came to greet me. 
Yes, my first week in Switzerland ended 
this evening with the pleasant talk under the 
moonlighted verandah. Tome coming from 
my English home in a large town, a home 
which has been darkened by sorrow and 


months, life here seems simply a “ sitting in 
sunshine calm and sweet.” Life in a setting 
of flowers, streams, mountain glory, sun- 
light, music, song of birds and baby voices, 


This from a week’s 


away which I hope to spend here shall I 
have found that here too are discords and 
longings, losses and pains ? 

To give the history of to-day, when I looked 
out of my window this morning—which by the 
way I must do the instant I open my eyes, 
for blinds are unknown, and the green out- 








| which in these sultry nights would be unen- 





rolls, with café au Jait, butter and honey or 
preserve, make our breakfast; then comes a 
game in the garden with the babies, whom we 
generally find eating their bread) and milk 
under a cherry tree, which seems ‘to. be 
their summer nursery ; to-day we took. the 
little things for a stroll up the quiet country 
road, every peasant we met having his 
kindly “Adieu” for the children, and a 
smiling word for /es demoiselles trangeres. To 
English ears, Adieu as a meeting greeting 
sounds odd, it is specially the children’s 
word. We came back before nine o’clock, I 
with great bouquets of wild flowers, which 
Madame allowed me to arrange in the sa/on. 
Fraulein and Clairi went to the schoolroom, 
and I carried my books to the orchard for a 
quiet morning of study under the great cherry 
tree. 

At eleven we had a French lesson from 
Monsieur, dinner at half-past twelve. 

We do not leave the table till after two, it 
is the noontide rest, the pause in the day’s 
occupations, and everybody seems to enjoy 
the quiet hour of pleasant table-talk which 
accompanies the many courses. Monsieur 
has read, thought, and travelled ; Madame 
has never been out of Switzerland, she is 
simply charming, fresh, eager, real, with an 
unworldly, graceful way of looking at every 
subject, a half-melancholy temperament, with 


durable—lI saw far away one great snowy mass,|a dash of fun and a gleeful laugh which 
Mont Blanc, sharply defined against the sky ;| flashes out when least expected, and is her 
the mist had not yet melted from the lower| great charm. Then there is Fraulein, 
mountains, it filled the whole valley like a} with her philosophy and German pecu- 
silver lake, and crept up to the low wall|liarity of having her mind thoroughly made 
which separates the garden from the vine-| up on every possible subject ; I with my stiff 
yards beyond. An hour spent in watching} ungraceful French, and Clairi with her merry 
the slow unveiling of the mountains is a} chatter ; and lastly, “/a fille Gabelle” who 
happy preparation for meeting the pleasant} sits at the foot of the table with the demure 
party round the breakfast - table at seven | air which she wears only on these solemn oc- 
o'clock. | casions ; she is only just admitted to the din- 
We take our places, Monsieur, Madame, | ner-table in the sad/e 2 manger; she watches 
their niece Clairi, a girl of fourteen, and a| us allin turn with wide grave eyes, and at 
young German lady, her governess ; the fas-| rare intervals feels called on to make. a 
teur rings a bell which stands beside his| wise small remark @ fropos of nothing in 
plate, the maids Jeanne and Louise enter | particular. ; 
with the two little children, Gabrielle and | At half-past twelve o'clock, dinner with 
Rosalie; there is silence for a few minutes,| seven courses,— 
then Monsieur reads a few verses from the} 1. Vegetable soup. 
Bible; we all stand while he prays, even 2. Potatoes and butter. 
eighteen months old Rosalie folding her; 3. Peas or other green vegetables. 





little fat hands and bowing her curly head 
when her father says reverently, “ Let us 
bless God.” 

At one end of the uncovered table stands 
the great coffee-pot on a brasier, surrounded 
by large cups, or rather young basins, for they 
have no handles ; in the centre a basket of 





4. Spinach, with slices of bacon or sau- 
sage. 

5. Roast meat, and 
naise. 

6. Cheesecakes or macaroni. 

7. Gakes and freshly gathered fruit. 

This afternoon Monsieur, as usual, went 


salad or mayon- 
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off to visit his sick and poor; Madame was , very hopelessness telling of an answer behind 
tired and stayed at home ; Fraulein, Clairi,| and beyond, something to perfect all that is 
and I walked to an exquisite ché/et belong-| unfinished, some satisfying solution to life’s 
ing to Madame de.Gasparin, whose books | long question,— | 
we all know so well, and of whom I have “When all is light, 
heard beautiful things since my arrival here. Deep hid within that deep delight 
I have been told of her home life, ideal in ssi sel nepunaaiaiiens shamtiene tee anal | 
its happiness, which, though apparently per-| From this quiet spot wise and loving 
| 
| 
} 





i) 
| 





fect, and satisfying to a degree marvellous messages of sympathy and comfort had been 
in this world, never occupied her too entirely spoken, had reached the sorrowing, often of 
to hinder her loving thought for others not different tongues and nations, who listening 
so happy ; her heart was ever— to that clear, grave voice had found courage | 
to lift again life’s burden, and take patiently | 
the road now so lonely, yet which not less | 
Plans for the comfort and improvement! surely for that—nay, all the more surely— | 
and amusement of the poor which she origi- | « Slopes through darkness up to God.” | 
nated are still carried out, all the more} : 
earnestly and lovingly that they are | On the way home we met Monsieur and | 
associated with her name. In the sad tales) Madame coming to meet us, in company || 
of the terrible war-year, when the fugitive | with an English lady from a boarding house || 
army of Bourbaki poured through the *Tura | in the town. Monsieur was good- naturedly | 
passes into the quiet Swiss valleys, bringing | helping her to search for an echo den re- || 
|| with it pain, and sorrow, and disease, and| marguable, which, though they climbed the 
‘| death to the kindly people who received! hillocks on either side of the road, and || 
and tended the soldiers suffering from fever | | shouted from every peak, remained obstinately 
and small-pox, her name, and ‘that of the silent to our ears, though the discoverer | 
count her husband, recurs again and again,| caught faint whispers now and again, and || 
as being among the leaders and originators | persistently assured us it was really an echo || 
in every kindly deed. And at home their) 4ex respectable, corrected generally into || 
hospitality was as bright and loving as this| *emarguable. We gave it upatlast, and came || 
charity abroad ; the pleasant evenings of} home to tea, hungry enough to make the || 
music and conversation spent in their house | bread and delicious butter, the strawberies | 
} 

| 

| 








“ At leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize.” 











will be long remembered by those who en-/|and cream, and the enormous gé/an of fruit 
joyed them, and to whom their cessation | which always fills the centre of the table || 
has left a blank long to be felt. | very welcome. Then, as usual, I watched the 
The chdlet, where she has not lived since | sunset from the balcony alone, and afterwards 
the loss of her husband, is the most exquisitely | walked in the garden with Madame, till | 
dainty home; it is built of light unpainted | | Monsieur called from the open casement of 
wood, beautiful with the most intricate | his study, where we had seen the gleam of his 
carving, the tracery of the balconies and | ‘lamp for some time, that it was time for 
shadowing eaves lace-like in its delicacy. It| |prayers. We came into the salon. After 
stands on a hill-side, in a lovely perfectly | prayers came “good nights, and dormes bien,” || 
ordered garden, filled with rarest flowers. As|and I came up to write this history of a || 
we sat under the verandah I looked away| happy day before going to rest in my prim || 
from the book on my knee, over the garden| white uncurtained bed in the moon-lighted 
with its velvet turf, its fountain, its bloom of} room. 
colour, down the valley, rich in corn-fields} Monsieur isa pasteur del’ Eglise Libre, what | 
| 








and vineyards, which sloped to the river|in England we should calla Dissenter. I 
banks, then rose suddenly beyond to the foot | know so little yet about the separation from 
of Mont Tendre, nearest of the Jura range.| the national church that I cannot speak of 
All was fair and restful in the drowsy after-| it, but I suppose the latter was much in the 
noon stillness, unbroken by even a bird’s|same apparent state of apathy as our own 
song, the soft plash of the fountain as it| Church just before the days of Wesley and 
flung out its diamond spray the only sound} Whitefield. When the clergy, who after 
we heard. Even here the question of life—| hoping against hope, and struggling long 
the why? which is ever being asked, and | against a conviction that separation was in- 
never, never answered in this world—con-| evitable, left the Church, they left, too, home, 
fronted me. The broken lives, the crushed | and friends, and fortune: they gathered the 
hopes, the impossibilities of earth in their|remnant which had chosen with them to 
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worship as their forefathers had done years | we should call a “Sunday book,” a translation 
before, the God who had called them out to|of Miss Yonge’s “Daisy Chain.” We went 
worship Him, often in danger and in secret. | in presently to a festival tea; everything wears 
It seems so sad that they felt obliged to cut| on Sunday a festive air, from Madame in her 
themselves adrift, so sad for the church that|blue muslin to the babies in their quaintly 
lost them ; the colder she was, the more she| cut, square-bodied white frocks, and green 
needed this sparkle of heat in her midst ; but}shoes and sashes; every meal is a simple 
I know that it was done solemnly and sorrow- | feast, the table appointments more dainty 
fully, and in obedience to what they con-|than on week-days, the flowers all freshly 
sidered God’s call, and one by one penalties | arranged, of course all work laid aside, the 
and restrictions have been lifted off them, but | bright, loving, thoughtful tone just what it 
even yet Switzerland, to us another name for |always is. At eight o’clock we went again 
freedom, is not a land of religious liberty. to church, and walked home together in the 
On Sunday morning I went for the first|soft twilight, Monsieur silent and weary, 
time in my life to a separatist service. A} Madame sad for the crowds of merry-makers 
large upper room furnished with wooden|whom we met returning home louder and 
benches for the congregation, a desk for the | noisier than they could have been had Sunday 
clergyman, at which he stood,—the good | been indeed a day of rest to them. 
Monsieur whom I am learning to respect and| __I shall finish this paper by a description of 
like better every day, in his black coat, not| the parsonage. 
even a white tie to give a clerical air, but! First, entering by the iron gate in the sunny 
nevertheless as unmistakably a clergyman as | wall where apricots and peaches are growing 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The service|ripe and golden, let us go round the house, 
began with a prayer, during which the opening | like the wolf in the story. The wide gravelled 
of the door and the noise of the offerings|walk which leads straight to the house is 
cast by the incomers into the poor’s box was | shaded from the afternoon sun-rays by a light 
almost incessant. The singing was very sweet iron trellis, across which vines are trained, 
and true, the men who sat at one side taking | vines through whose wide green leaves and 
the bass and tenor, while the women also took | bunches of powdery blossom the sunshine 


their parts. No organ, of course, but it would | trickles, flecking the soft green gloom beneath 


have been out of character with the place; with golden points. On either side are flower- 
and service. The sermon, as in all Lutheran | beds and standard roses; behind these green 
churches, is considered ‘Ae important part of | turf and shady fruit-trees; farther to the right 
the service. It was a strange sermon, quite} the kitchen-garden. The house itself, which 
unlike any I had ever heard; the preacher|is quite surrounded by the garden and 
did not shrink from speaking truths which| orchard, is gabled and red-tiled; just now it 
must have been hard to some of his hearers, | is taking its noontide nap with all the green 
and which were spoken with no uncertain | outer shutters closed ; but presently, when the 
sound. He came down to the sins and the|sun is lower and the windows open, it is 
sorrows and needs of that simple congrega-| very bright and pretty. On one side of the 


tion, to the troubles and worries of their | hall are the rooms of Monsieur and Madame 


every-day life, lifting all before he ended into|and the children, on the other the sad/e-d- 
a brighter, purer region, telling of the service | manger, with its waxed floor, grey and scarlet 
which “makes drudgery divine,” and leaving} walls, muslin curtains, large painted dining- 
with all, I think, I know with myself, a rested | table, old-fashioned black oak cabinets, with 
tranquil feeling, with which the soft quiet| their rows of china faultlessly arranged. A 
sunshine of the Sunday morning, into which | door at one end opens into the sa/on, a large 
we presently came out, harmonized perfectly. | low room where Madame and I spend many 

Our Sunday was not an English Sunday;| happy hours; the floor is inlaid, the walls of 
Madame and I sat together on the old terrace | palest grey with a light pattern, just a touch 
which overlooks the town until dinner-time;| here and there of crimson and gold, with 
afterwards she went to her Sunday school, I cornice to match; the two large windows are 
to the woods with my book, while Monsieur | curtained in muslin, as is the glass door which 
walked off to a service which he holds in a} leads into the garden; the furniture is covered 
village about three miles off, and from which|in crimson, no lack of cosy couches and 
he came back at five o’clock, looking weary | chairs, all modern, for it is a seun ménage, and 
and exhausted. I found him smoking in the|the furniture of this room, including the 
garden with his wife when I came home to| handsome piano and walnut bookcase, was, 
tea, and the book in her hand was not what| according to Swiss use, a wedding gift from 
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Madame’s family; great vases of flowers, and | outgrown the limits of Monsieur’s study; up 
a few good engravings and water-colours.|and down steps, round corners, are a number 
Up the wide slippery staircase, with a great|of pretty simple bedrooms, and from every 
carved balustrade to grasp in case of acci-|window and balcony loveliest outlooks over 
dent, a landing lined with bookcases, for the | gardens and vineyards far away to the moun- 
library grows larger every year, and has long tain line. U. B. K. 
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;we had before us a somewhat tedious journey 





| 
| 
CHAPTER XXII.—ROME. : 
| THE royal palace, four hundred feet in length, by “diligence,” instead of being whirled 
| with its triple row, one above the other, of|along by train, as now, in a few hours. We 
| Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns, and|started in buoyant spirits, looking forward 
| its beautiful terrace, paved with marble and | with a pleasurable anticipation to the explora- 
| shaded with trees, and commanding an ex-|tion of the grand old city. At one o'clock 
| quisite view of the bay; and its splendid)we were at Capua, with its Carthaginian 
| Interior, sumptuously adorned with every con-| memories. We dined at Cuita at half-past 
| ceivable luxury, and its walls covered with | six, passing on the way a fine but poorly 
| choice productions of the old Italian masters, | cultivated country. At midnight we reached 
occupied a few pleasant hours, and left us| Terracina, changing our carriage and under- 
| reflecting on the infatuation of its royal| going a not very formidable search. We 
| inmate in laying up for himself the sure retri-| breakfasted at Albano the next morning at ten. 
| bution awaiting sooner or later the selfish} Rome came in sight about one o'clock, 
| oppressor of the noblest of his people. The|some three miles off. We were traversing 
| cathedral had little to attract except its assem-| the “ Appian Way,” and of course could not 
| blage of marble columns, its mausoleum of| fail to recall the apostolic prisoner, who, as 
| Charles of Anjou, and its adjoining chapel of|he met and saluted the little sympathetic 
| Gennaro, the scene of the infamous trick of | band of “ brethren,” “thanked God and took 
| liquefying annually St. Januarius’s blood. Wejcourage.” At half-past one we were at the 
| were amused with the Gesi Nuovo, the|city gate, where our passports were taken, 
| church of the Jesuits, its facade likened to a|and a receipt given, and our luggage once 
| prison, and its interior to a grand ball-room, | more “ z7si#é;” and in another half-hour we 
| for what could more fittingly symbolize the} were comfortably ensconced in the Hotel 
| compound elements of Jesuitism—an en- | d’Allemagne at very moderate charges. 

| slavement of the captive worshipper, and! It would be easy to fill a multitude of pages 
| withal an adornment of its poor victim with) with details of the wonders of the double city 
| the variegated garland and tawdry frippery of | —the city of the Caesars and the city of the 
| vain ceremonies? One of the finest things I' Popes. But we must content ourselves with 
| saw in Naples was a statue of “ Modesty,” |a very slight personal sketch of our wander- 
| with a sculptured veil over the entire body :|ings day by day over those suggestive scenes. 
| it was in the chapel of San Severus, and! Onur first business was to hire a carriage and 
| struck meas quite unique. Of course we had a cicerone, and to arm ourselves with the 
| a drive on the Toledo, with its vast turn-out | necessary tickets, not omitting, of course, to 





| carts, its bawlings and shoutings of ice-water|“‘ silver key.” My usual plan in visiting a 
| sellers and provision venders, its crowded | city is to retain a bird’s-eye view of its site 
| balconies, its countless groups of lazzaroni,|and surroundings; and this was readily 
| including hawkers of fish, porters, boatmen, | attained from the Capitol, from the summit of 
| macaroni sellers, unemployed journeymen, which we at once got a fine view of the city 
| loose vagrants, in every imaginable variety of |and its seven hills. After admiring in an 
| costume, and all apparently happy. And the | adjoining hall the statues of the dying gladi- 
| kaleidoscope scene still floated before us, as | ator, of the bronze wolf, and of Julius Cesar, 
| the next morning, at eight o’clock, we were | all of them grand ancient sculptures, we passed 
| on our route for Rome. ito the Forum, situate behind the Capitol, 
| The Pope and King Bomba,—“ arcades | though formerly the latter fronted the Forum. 
| ambo,”—had as yet successfully resisted the | At the end of the Forum next the Capitol we 
march of iron and gaslight; and consequently | were struck with the ruins of three temples— 

















| of carriages, and equipages, and cadches, and| provide ourselves with the indispensable | 
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| which gave me a favourable opportunity of 


| vast mass of building with its one hundred |into the Christian church. 
thousand excited citizens, shouting the bar-| might be, the triumphant energy of Pius was 


| mummery of superstition which 


| An evening with a splendid moon was again | priestly virtue. 
| given to this stupendous scene; and it was/imposing “ function ; 
| not easy to decide whether day or night | surprised that Englishmen and Englishwomen 


| old memories, and picture faded scenes which 
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of Saturn, of Antoninus, and of Peace. Then, immense bevy of cardinals and priests, and 

came an avenue of trees, with a magnificent | proceeded up the church through an avenue 
| arch at each end—the one that of Septimius | of people, who were kept in their places by a 
| Severus, the other the notable arch of Titus, | double line of national and Swiss guards. By 
| representing, on a sculptured slab in the | a side door he went into the baptistery, only 
| inner archway, the well-known basso-relievo | priests and cardinals being allowed to accom- 
of the triumphal procession of captive Jews,| pany him. He was absent about half an hour, 
accompanied by the seven-branched candle-|and on his reappearance, his good-natured 
stick and other articles of temple-furniture. | though somewhat crafty face was radiant with 
Again and again I returned to that spot to|the satisfaction which doubtless swelled his 
gaze on the irrefragable memorial, placed | holy bosom as he thought of the victory of 








| there by God’s own guidance as a silencer of| the true church over the blaspheming obsti- 


all sceptical questionings as to the literal} nacy of a race whom he curses once a year 
truth of the Bible narrative. And I felt as if|for their blindness. Some English Pro- 
Rome were well worth a visit, if it were only|testants near me were wicked enough to de- 
to be an eye-witness of such a monument. clare that the Jew who was baptized they 

Another day we were entranced with the | understood to be a supple Israelite, who for 
Coliseum, sitting quietly for hours in one of| ‘a consideration” was content to undergo 
its huge ruined galleries, and repeopling the | annually the interesting ordeal of initiation 
However this 


barous, sanguinary cry, demanding the/|in no wise damped; for he now delivered a 
“ Christians,”—‘“ to the lions!” From these | vigorous extempore sermon, not in Latin, as 


| exalted memories it was indeed a humiliating | Popes had been wont to do, but in the good, 


bathos to follow afterwards through the green-/ honest vernacular “understanded of the 
swarded space below a procession of some| people.” It is not easy to describe the surg- 


| seventy religieux, with their faces all covered | ing crowd’s boundless enthusiasm as he had 


over except two small openings for the eyes, | entered and now quitted the church, for it 
and executing, at each of the dozen small must be remembered that he was then heading 
altars visited in succession, a miserable | “the revolution,” and was hailed by the long 
the old| down-trodden Romans, wherever and when- 
Romans themselves, if they had risen to| ever he deigned to show himself, as the incar- 


| witness it, would have denounced asa scandal. | nation of every political as well as social and 


It was altogether a most 


” and I scarcely am 


glorified the ruin more conspicuously. Inthe} who are belated enough to leave the bright 
moonlight shadows there was a weird-like | light o {the gospel of a living, loving Christ 
scope given to the imagination to summon up | for the gloom of a priestly externalism should 
prefer to a poor imitation like Ritualism the 


the scorching beams of an Italian sun seemed | genuine article such as I saw it enacted in the 


| However, both day and night had charms of 


to dissipate and to strip of all their poetry. 


their own; and again and again I revisited 
the spot, wondering sometimes if familiarity 
could ever breed the indifference to its 
grandeur which the denizens of the place 
evidently shared with the few animals which 
browsed on the poor pasture in the basement. 

One morning, at half-past seven, I found 
myself in front of the church of San Giovanni 
Laterano, in the midst of an immense crowd, 
who were waiting to welcome Pope Pius IX. 
on his way to perform a great annual cere- 
mony in St. John’s—the baptism of a Jew. 
After the lapse of more than half an hour, 





making the diagnosis of a Roman crowd, the 


“ Vicar of Christ” arrived in the midst of an | 


Lateran, and on another day in St. Peter’s. 

I returned to St. John’s to examine the 
building. Nothing could exceed the splendour 
of the Corsini chapel. I was struck es- 
pecially with the porphyry sarcophagus 
which had once adorned the portico of the 
Pantheon. Not far off was the “scala santa” 
which Christ descended on leaving the judg- 
nient-hall—of course as likely to be the actual 
staircase as the holy cottage at Loretto was 
likely to be the identical “casa santa” which 
I had seen at Nazareth. The stair was 
covered with wood to protect the precious 
marble, and this wood was the third renewal, 
the timber having been thrice worn away by 
the pilgrims ascending it on their knees. It 
occurred to me as a strange: infatuation that 
Romanism should thus pronounce sentence 
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on itself by serving itself heir to the Lord’s 
enemies who alone seemed to prize the relics 
of His latest days. We have already noted 
the multiplication of the wood of the true 
cross. Can one forget the “holy coat” of 
Treves, which hundreds of thousands of be- 
sotted pilgrims find salvation in touching, 
omitting to reflect that the last we hear of the 
“seamless robe”’ was that it was gambled for by 
a few soldiers at the foot of the cross, remain- 
ing in the hands of one of them probably long 
enough only to be pawned to some traffickers 
in cast-off clothes in the nearest bazaar ? 

The VarTicaAN occupied many pleasant 
hours. One of its chief attractions to me 
was its magnificent library, and especiaily its 
collection of ancient manuscripts. Cicero’s 
“ De Republica,” Virgil, Terence, were among 
them. An enormously heavy Hebrew Bible, 
for which the Jews of Venice had once 
offered its weight in gold, was exhibited as 
one of the librarian’s choicest treasures. The 
“ Loggie” of Raphael, executed in stucco, 
and forming the roofs of the outside corri- 
dors ; his masterpiece, the “ Transfiguration,” 
Domenichino’s “ Communion of St. Jerome,” 
the Apollo Belvedere, were each of them 
worth a day’s study. Then there was the 
Sistine chapel, with its roof by Michael 
Angelo, and at the end his fresco of the 
“Last Judgment,” which occupied him for 
eight years—a most characteristic symbolic 
parable of popery, clothing the loving Saviour 
with the terrors of an angry judge, who wields 
a thunderbolt which He is restrained from 
hurling only by the intercession of a woman ! 

I have seen not a few royal and imperial 
palaces in France and Germany and Egypt 
and Sweden and Russia, but none of them 
appeared to me to equal—not even the winter 
palace of the Czar at St. Petersburg, or the 
gem of the Kremlin at Moscow—this abode 
of the “servant of the servants of God,” this 
** prison ” of the vicegerent of Him who “ had 
not a place where to lay His head.” It is bya 
notunfitting Nemesis that the modern “ fisher- 
man” should now be finding in that outward 
splendour a setting for his anathemas and 
excommunications and angry scoldings. 

In passing from church to church and 
from palace to palace, one was regaled with 
such a continuous succession of art-mar- 
vels as Guido’s finest fresco, the Aurora on 
an entrance hall ; Rubens’ “Christ and Twelve 
Apostles ;” Domenichino’s “ Adam and Eve at 
the Fig Tree ;” Angelo’s sitting statue of 
Moses. Then there was the Doria palace, 
with its pair of perhaps unequalled Claudes, 
its numerous Titians and Rubenses, its Rem- 








brandts, and its original of the “ Two Misers,” 
And there was the classic spot where Czesar 
received his death-wound ; and there was the 
tree planted by Colonne after killing Rienzi. 
And there was in front of the Quirinal 
palace the fountain with its pair of ancient 
groups, the one the work of Phidias, the 
other of Praxiteles,—both of them a wondrous 
delineation in almost living stone of man’s 
mastery over a horse. And in the Chiesa 
della Santa Maria Maggiore there was the 
grand chapel of the Borghese family, adorned 
with amethysts, lapis-lazuli, and other precious 
stones, and with marbles so costly, that 
Canova on being asked its value replied that 
every foot of it was worth more than he could 
name, whilst in front of the church itself was 
the beautiful Corinthian pillar taken from the 
Temple of Peace, the only one left of the six 
which had once adorned that temple before 
they were destroyed by fire. And there were 
the baths of Titus, the cleared residence of 
Nero, the baths of Caracalla, the tomb of 
Scipio, the palace of Czesar, the Chiesa degli 
Angeli, with its magnificent ancient granite 
pillars, the loftiest in Rome, measuring forty- 
two feet; the Fontana di Trevi, with its 
statue of Ocean, and its volume of water 
pouring itself uninterruptedly over its huge 
mass of rocks. 

The Catacomps, approached from the 
Appian way, and lying under the ancient 
city, were objects of deeper interest. At 
once the refuge of the persecuted and the 
resting-place of so many of the Christian 
dead, they seemed to speak with a voice 
almost uniquely authoritative concerning 
the faith of those early days. Conspicuous 
by their absence were such Romish inven- 
tions as the worship of the Virgin, of saints, 
or of angels, the fires of purgatory, the 
vicious corruptions of indulgences or of the 


confessional, the infallibility or supremacy of | 


the Pope ; and more grandly conspicuous by 

their presence were such scenes of Christian 

triumph as Daniel in the den, the three 

Babylon-confessors in the fire, Moses at the 

rock ; such sublimely simple epitaphs as, 
‘*He sleeps in the peace of the Lord.” 


or 
‘*Vitalis, buried on Saturday, Kalends of August: 
she lived 25 years and 3 months. In Christ, 
the First and the Last;”’ 
or 
‘*Valeria sleeps in peace.” 
or— 


**In Christ! In the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
Marius, a young military officer, who had 
lived long enough, when with his blood he 
gave up his life for Christ ; at length he rested 
in peace.” 
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And such symbols as the sip, embodying the | “ prisoner” in the “hired house,” lately come 
twofold idea of a stormy passage across life’s | from the land of the Nazarene. At all events, 





|| tempest-tossed sea, and of an “‘abundant en-|many such of the “common people’’ had 


trance” into the quiet haven at its close; the |“ heard him gladly ;” and when persecution 
lamp, with the monogram of the cross, and} broke out, they had found in these under- 
very commonly the inscription, “The way of} ground retreats a ready refuge from the storm. 
light is the way of the cross;” the dove, that} Not only so, but they had welcomed to the 
emblem of quiet, calm peace, the strife and|same lowly tenements other brethren who 
unrest being all above ground, the meek| were in peril, and “of whom the world was 
gentleness adorning these retreats; and the/not worthy.” And still another quota had 
five wise virgins, bearing in their hands a} been furnished by the many confessors who 
lighted lamp, a branch of palm, and a vessel} were banished to those gloomy receptacles 
of oil, and hastening forth in happy gladness|by the Roman authorities, as John was 
to “meet the bridegroom.” | banished to the mines of Patmos. In this 
These quarries which we were traversing | way these catacombs had become the cradle 
had existed for ages before the Christian era, | of the infant Roman church; and when the 
and very affecting was the contrast presented | Christians died, their dust had been laid in 
in some of the earlier tombs erected over the | the same abode, there having been found no 
remains of old pagan Romans. One which | fewer than two thousand monumental tablets, 
had been found had this lament upon it,— __| telling, by such rude inscriptions, and by the 
‘¢O relentless Fortune, who delightest in cruel | not less rude symbols we have indicated, the 

death ! why is Maximus so earlysnatched fromme?” | simple tale of these men’s beautiful lives. 
Another this dark record of an exodus,— | Of those lives, one other characteristic 
‘To the divine manes of Titus Claudius Se-| feature remains to be noted—the exceeding 
cundus, who lived fifty-seven years. Here he! brightness of their resurrection-joy. “ Risen” 
enjoyed everything, Hoth wine and love ruln| wich their risen Lord, they seemed to fee 
Farewell t farewell }” ° | that death was to them a fact already behind 
And another this serio-comic appeal, | them. One of the commonest emblems was 
“While 1 lived, Elived well, My play is now|® palm. The deathday anniversary was 
ended :.soon yours will be. Farewell, and ap-| Celebrated as their birth-day. Not often have 
»plaud me!” © there been privations more trying, or suffer 
Here all was of earth, ¢here all was of| ings more crushing, or a tribulation more out 
heaven. The citizen of earth bade a reluctant! Wardly overwhelming; yet only one instance 
adieu to the scene where all his hopes had | occurs of any record of amartyr’s actual trials. 
been centred, whilst the athlete of Christ was| The life to come, with its deathless “ recom- 
laid to his rest, assured that there was “laid/ pence of reward,” was so vivid, that the “ pre- 
up ” for him a “crown,” which the Lord, the} sent affliction ” seemed scarcely to , have a 
righteous Judge, would give him at “that day.” | place in their thoughts. Already tasting “ the 
At the Christian era the quarries were still| power of Christ’s resurrection,” they bore a 
in use. The quarriers and sand-diggers| charmed life, which no power on earth or in 
were well known in Roman history as a class hell could touch. And this calin resurrec- 
of slaves, generally drawn from the lowest and | tion-joy generated such a forgiving gentle- 
poorest of the people—so much so that these | ness, that not a trace could be discovered of 
same subterranean excavations had been em-! even a whisper of vindictiveness towards their 
ployed in certain cases as a kind of penal] persecutors ; each noble athlete seemed to 
settlement to which convicts were condemned | have been laid to his rest, breathing out, like 
for hard labour. I remembered that when | Stephen, and like a greater than Stephen, the 
the gospel first reached Rome it was believed | loving aspiration, “ Lay not this sin to their 
to have found amongst the denizens of the|charge!” The “young military officer” 
quarries and sand-pits some of its earliest| “with his blood gave up his life for Christ.” 
disciples and confessors. Not improbably (it|That was all the record of the sublime 
occurred to me that day) the runaway slave, | life and sublimer exit. It was the same in 
Onesimus, had betaken himself to the quar-|each. You would scarcely gather from the 
ries on his arrival in the city; and, not|epitaphs that there had been such a thing 
improbably, he had emerged from them at/as persecution at all. No resentment was 
stolen intervals—as men of nobler birth had| uttered; no desire for vengeance; all was 
emerged from the imperial “palace”—to peace, and a calm, collected patience. They 
hear the wonderful tidings announced from| knew they could afford to leave to another 

day to day, and from night to night, by the | day the adjustment of compensations. 
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BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXVI.,—TEMPTED. 


“Man is the creature of circumstances,” is 
a remark that few will deny. Those, however, 
who remember that “not a sparrow falls 
to the ground without our heavenly Father’s 
knowledge” name these said circumstances 
“providences.” If even a sparrow cannot 
fall unnoticed, will not the great Creator 
trouble Himself about the movements and 
actions of His creatures in a higher state of 
being, and for whom Christ died ? 

It was a mysterious providence which in so 
sudden and painful a manner removed the 
second wife of Arthur Franklyn from the evil 
to come, but it led to important results, and 
influenced the future of more than one of the 
persons mentioned in our story. 

The pendule on the mantelpiece of the 
drawing-room pointed to ten minutes to six on 
the day of this sad occurrence, and Mrs. 
Armstrong, who had still some misgivings 
about Mary and her pony carriage, began to 
feel very anxious. She rose and entered the 
dining-room, where the parlourmaid was| 
laying the cloth. “ Margaret,” she said, “I fear 
something has happened to detain your master 
and Miss Mary. Where is Rowland? send him 
at once to the station ; they ought to have 
been home half an hour ago.” 

The girl turned to obey, but she had 
scarcely left the room, when Mrs. Armstrong 
saw the pony carriage drive to the gate, and 
hastened out to meet its occupants. ‘ What 
has detained you? Oh, how glad I am to see} 
you here safe and well !” 

“Of course we are all safe and well,” said 
her husband, in a cheerful voice, as he led her 
to the drawing-room, “ but the fact is, a lady 
was taken ill in our railway carriage, and this 
caused some delay; so make yourself comfort- 
able, dearest, while we get ready for dinner ; 
you shall hear all about it by and by. 

Jack had recovered himself during the drive 
home, but he hastened at once to his room, 
and remained there till he heard his mother 
go downstairs, for he feared being questioned 
by Mrs. Armstrong after her husband’s cau- 
tion to him. 

Although unaccustomed to give way to fine 
lady nervousness, Mr. Armstrong knew that 





which once nearly cost Maria St. Clair her | 

life. 
But Mary knew her mother best : after the 

her arm tenderly round her neck, and said, 


and by,’ I will tell you the worst at once. A 


and died before they arrived at the station.” 


strong. ‘* Was she alone?” 


find a doctor.” 
said Mrs. Armstrong, “anything is better than 


self all sorts of horrors.” 
“Yes, mamma, I knew that, or I should not 








station.” 


her arms, had greatly shaken her nerves. 

Very little, however, was said on the subject 
during dinner, but in the evening, when Mrs. 
Armstrong listened with painful interest to her 
description of what had occurred, she could 
perceive how acutely cousin Sarah felt the 
effects of the scene she had witnessed. 

By degrees the conversation turned upon 
the persons mixed up with these sad circum- 


sent to look for her father, and his close rela- 


| 
| 


deprived of life. 


his family,” remarked Mrs. Armstrong, “ and 
she died in Australia two years ago.” 
“This must be a second wife, then,” said 





his wife had not quite lost the natural timidity 











rest had left the drawing-room she placed | 
“ Mamma darling, you need not wait for ‘by @ 


poor lady who sat opposite cousin Sarah in the | 
railway carriage was taken ill on the journey | 


“Oh, how very shocking!” said Mrs. Arm- 


“No, her husband was with her, but he ap- 
peared too stunned to do anything, so cousin ff 
Sarah held the poor dying lady in her arms | 
till the train stopped, and then papa went to | 


“Tam glad you have told me, my dear,” | | 


suspense, and I should have pictured to my- §f 


have told you, but I must go and prepare for | 
dinner; I have only three minutes, so it is well ff 
I changed my dress before I started for the pres 


No one at the table noticed the effects on | 
cousin Sarah of the shock she had received; § 
yet she was a woman of warm deep feelings, § 
railway travelling was a comparative novelty | 
to her, and the terrible delay frome the im- § 
possibility of stopping the train, added to the | 
awe she felt when the poor woman died in § 


| stances, and then Mrs. Armstrong heard with | 
surprise the name of the messenger Mary had | 


tionship to the husband of the ladyso suddenly || 


“Mr. Henry Halford had but one sister | 
living when we first became acquainted with || 
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cousin Sarah, who had her own reasons for|had made a fortune like cousin Armstrong, 
wishing to know all that could be learnt|he would marry a wife exactly like cousin 
fangs Mr. Halford’s family; “do you} Mary. 








remember the name of Miss Halford’s hus-| Altogether it had been a day of excitement; 
band, Mary?” and when Mary entered her bedroom a feel- 
“Here is his card,” said Mr. Armstrong,|ing of hope—the foundation of which she 
looking up from his newspaper and throwing | could scarcely account for—seemed to fill her 
_ the harmless missive on the table as he spoke; | heart. She lay awake for some time trying to 
| “you will receive a visit from him to-morrow, | realize certain causes from which this hope 
| no doubt ; heasked to be allowed to call and | seemed to spring. Her meeting with Henry 
| thank me for my kindness, and so forth; so| Halford at the station—the absence of dis- 
| you can accept these thanks, cousin Sarah, | pleasure in her father’s manner, which she 
_ they belong to you by right.” dreaded would follow her sudden impulse to 
“Franklyn,” said Mrs. Armstrong, taking | send him as a messenger—above all, the dis- 
up the card and reading it, “ is that the name, | covery that she had mistaken one of Mr. 
Mary?” Henry Halford’s nieces for perhaps his in- 
“Yes mamma,” she replied, in a quiet voice, | tended wife—and last, but not least,an impres- 
for her father held his paper on one side to} sion that cousin Sarah was favourable to the 
look at her while she spoke. “I read a! Halfords, and in some way able to influence 
@ notice of Mrs. Franklyn’s death in the} her father,—these reflections, added to the 
ff) Zimes, and it also stated that she was the | certainty in her own mind that Henry Halford 
@ daughter of Dr.Halford of EnglefieldGrange.” | had taken his degree and would soon go up 
§ =Mr. Armstrong then continued his reading. | for ordination, seemed so full of hope that 
@ Cousin Sarah had noticed the look of fierce | they acted with a soothing influence on the 
@ inquiry on his face, and recalling Mary’s young girl’s heart, till at length she slept. 
_ troubled countenance and her father’s remarks! Very different from the innocent hopes of 
| about the Halfords, she felt more than ever) Mary Armstrong were the reflections that 








# determined to interfere. | haunted the chamber of Arthur Franklyn that 
| She made one remark, however, which / night at Englefield Grange. The painful news 
brought a sudden flush to Mary’s face :— of his second wife’s sudden death, and the 


§ “This Mr. Franklyn told Dr. West in my| necessity for an inquest, had spread conster- 
@ presence that he and his wife had recently | nation over the household, and excited great 
} arrived in England from Melbourne, and that | sympathy. 
§ they were on their way to visit the father of | To his surprise, no one sympathized with 
| his first wife, Dr. Halford, at Englefield | him more deeply than his eldest daughter, for 
Grange, with whom his children were now) he remembered how openly she had resented 
staying, so no doubt this gentleman was the | his second marriage. But to the memory of 
husband of Dr. Halford’s daughter, and the | this resentmenthenowowed Clara’s sympathy; 
father of the young people we saw on Sunday.” | remorse for having been at times rude and un- 
In spite of a look of disgust which passed | kind to the woman who must have suffered 
over the countenance of Mr. Armstrong, his|so much to cause such a sudden death, filled 
wife could not resist a few approving remarks | the young girl’s heart. 
_about the young people referred to, till at} But even her gentle cares and attentions 
length Mr. Armstrong exclaimed, “ Come,} could not soothe the father’s sorrow till he 
| Mary, give us a little music, we have heard | observed that this apparently great grief for 
| quite enough of our unfortunate fellow-pas-|his second wife created some little surprise 
senger and his antecedents; if he comes to- | among the relatives of Fanny Halford, who 
morrow you can treat him with politeness, and | was the mother of his children. 
there the matter will end.” On discovering this he roused himself, and 
Mary rose hastily to obey, she was glad to as some excuse for his sorrow, acknowledged 
turn her back on those present, for the explana-| the fact of his having hurried her to the train. 
tion respecting the young visitors at Englefield; “I feel almost as if I were Louisa’s 
Grange had lifted a weight from her heart and | murderer,” he said, “for I remember now 
made her eyes brighter, and the colour on| how she gasped for breath when we reached 
her cheeks deeper than they had been for) the platform.” E 
months. Yes, she could sing now; and as| “N o, no, Arthur, do not think anything so 
Jack listened, and remembered that this was painful,” said Dr. Halford ; “she had never 
his last evening at the Limes, he inwardly | spoken to you of her heart being diseased, or 
resolved that when he was old enough, and|I am sure you would have been more careful, 
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yet Ican quite understand how the circum- 
stance troubles you.” 

Troubled him! Yes, we must do Arthur 
Franklyn the justice to own that the re- 
collection pained him greatly; but what was 
that memory compared to the fact that his 
wife’s death before signing certain documents 
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Not only so, but he quickly discovered that 
he had a rival in the affections of the lady he 
wished to marry, and that rival was money. 
To ask her the question whether her property 
was at her own disposal was one he dared 
not venture upon. With his usual want of 
prudence, therefore, he determined to chance 






































































































would inevitably cause his utter ruin? it, and trust to his own power of persuasion to ||| he 
He had that day obtained from his lawyer | obtain money when he wanted it, even should ||) pir 
a document signed by the two trustees of his|there be trustees looming in the distance. |B} toc 
wife’s property, authorizing her to draw out} And now, just as all difficulties had been | 
42,000 for her husband’s use. overcome, and his most sanguine hopes ||| on 
On the strength of this he had taken/| realized, comes this terrible destruction to all : 
furnished apartments for three months, and | his schemes.” thr 
he and his wife were on their way to fetch the} “ Had Louisa only lived another day,’’ he Fr: 
children from Englefield Grange on the day | said to himself, “all might have been well; ||) On 
which had ended so fatally. | but now—ruin, poverty, and disgrace are all we 
The lawyer, Mr. Norton, to whom Henry |that are left for me and my children.” Yet the 
had introduced his brother-in-law, resided at|even at this critical moment, had he been ||| roc 
Kilburn, and an arrangement had been made | truthful and candid instead of trusting with anc 
for him to meet his clients at the Grange and | his usual self-sufficiency that he should over- ||| fas 
witness Mrs. Franklyn’s signature. come this difficulty as he had done others noi 
All this Arthur Franklyn remembered as he | before,—had he made a confidant of his self 
paced his bedroom long after midnight, and | brother-in-law, and told him the whole truth, ||} poc 
knew that the fortune, to obtain which he had | what a terrible amount of sorrow and remorse nan 
married a second time,was lost to him for ever. | he might have been spared. I 
Had he cn y secured for himself the} Butno, he could not so humiliate himself ||} met 
£2,000 he might have been saved from ruin, |to his first wife’s relations. What! own his ||| dov 
but now even that was denied him,—that| real position, and ask for help and sympathy || ff} toil 
which had already cost him so much. To/|after boasting of the style in which he and |/f/) self 
obtain the consent of the trustees he had| Fanny had lived, and of the superior educa- ||| lose 
made false statements of his position in Mel-| tion he had given his children ? | mer 
bourne, and of the merchants whom he| No, never! Something he must do to | I 
affirmed were ready to receive him as a/| prevent this, but what? if} nex! 
partner. Is there an evil spirit at hand ready to ||f| awo 
Mrs. Franklyn had herself proved at first}answer such a question from the man or whe 
his greatest difficulty. She was a woman who/| woman who hesitates to follow the right path? ansi 
thought only of self; she had been a widow| Alas! too often yes. At least, it was so in H 
for six years, and during that time had saved | the case of Arthur Franklyn ; at this moment ||| for 
from her income several hundred pounds,/an evil suggestion arose in his mind from ||f| pow 
which in the first happy days of her marriage | which he recoiled with a shudder. Ah! had | f| his j 
she had made over to Arthur, and afterwards|he then fallen on his knees and prayed for ||f| tion 
regretted the generous impulse. She had con- | power to resist the fearful temptation thatnow | f| — “ 
cealed from him the fact that her property| presented itself, that power would have been |/}} Fan 
was vested in the power of trustees, and when | given him, and by peaceful sleep the nerves ||) fathe 
the hundreds in the Melbourne bank were|which were overwrought after the exciting ||| N 
being transferred to her husband’s name she | events of the day would have been calmed || §| —sh 
had said laughingly, “There is nothing to! and soothed. ‘|| she 
thank me for, Arthur, what is mine is yours} But Arthur Franklyn had yet to learn the ||| mon 
now.” weakness and treachery of his own heart, ||) legal 
Arthur Franklyn would never have made a/through a fiery ordeal which he was now ||§) TI 
good lawyer, even had he continued to follow | about to prepare for himself. |B] like t 
his profession ; but he knew well enough that} A gas burner projected from the wall on /||f) appe 
his power over the property of his intended | either side of the dressing-table ; one of these ||| excit 
wife should have been secured before their| only he had lighted on entering, and shrink- || ff) creat 
marriage, and this he dared not attempt to do|ing from the glare, he had lowered it nearly in t 
inan openand straightforward manner, because | out while pacing the room in an agony of ||§) Fan 
his own affairs were in a state of hopeless | thought. - » 
insolvency. Nowheapproached the dressing-table,turned || ff} he 1 
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the one gas burner on full, and lighted the|toa detail of the circumstances attending his 
other. Then he started back at the reflection | wife’s death. He answered the questions put 
of his own face in the glass; pale and | to him by the coroner calmly and truthfully ; 
haggard, eyes aflame with excitement, and | not even the examination of the medical man, 
lips reddened and parched with fever. For | from whose evidence he learnt that a fost- 
a moment fear made him pause,—only for a | mortem examination had taken place, could 
moment. Flinging sober thought to the winds, | rouse in him the slightest interest. 

he drew a chair to the table, pushed aside} Yet the pale and sorrowful expression of 
pincushion, toilet-cover, and ornaments, and | his face excited the sympathy of those present, 
took from his pocket a pencil and two letters. | especially while being questioned by the 

For at least an hour he continued to write | coroner. 
on scraps of paper torn from his pocket-book.| “ You were then not aware that your wife 

The dawn of a May morning was stealing/ was suffering from disease of the heart, Mr. 
through the staircase windows as Arthur | Franklyn?” 

Franklyn descended cautiously to the hall.| “No,” he replied, “not in the least; she 
On a table near the entrance stood, as he never gave me reason to suppose that such 
well remembered, stood an inkstand and pens ;| was the case even by a hint.” 

these he carried upstairs and re-entered his; “And I believe you hurried to the station 
room, in which the gas still burnt brightly, | on the day of the occurrence ?” 

and closed the door carefully, to exclude the} A kind of spasm passed over the face of 
fast increasing light of day. He was white} Arthur Franklyn, and his lips quivered as he 
now even to the lips as he again seated him-| replied,— 

self at the table, and drew from his breast coat | “ T have reason to remember that we did 
pocket a document on which he signed two! so, owing to my watch being five minutes too 
names with different pens. fast.” 

Even in the midst of his evident excite-| “We will not pain you with any further 
ment his hand was firm. Then he dashed! questions, Mr. Franklyn,” said the coroner ; 
down the pen, to the great detriment of the | and Arthur bowed as he moved to give place 
toilet-cover, turned off the gas, and threwhim-|to Mrs. John Armstrong, feeling conscious 
self on the bed dressed as he was, to try and| that he did not deserve the ‘sympathy too 
lose in the sleep of forgetfulness for a time a| evident in the looks of those around him. 
memory of what he had done. | What did they know of the terrible results 

The old school bell for breakfast woke him | to him of that hurried run to the train? What 
next morning from a heavy sleep, and also! could any one know of the one absorbing 
awoke in him painful memories of olden times, | thought which seemed to banish all others 
when a happy, innocent lad, he had so often from his mind, and make him speak and move 
answered its summons. | like a man in a dream? 

He rose hastily, bathed his face,and battled, Nothing, not a shadow of the truth; and 
for a time with the emotions that over-) yet, while conscious that, like the somnambu- 
powered him. Strange to say, the memories of list, he was steadily making his way to certain 
his youthful days strengthened his determina-| destruction, all power to stop his downward 
tion to carry out what he had last night begun. | progress seemed to have deserted him ; he had 

“Could he allow the children of his lost taken the first false step, and the result ap- 
Fanny to starve in poverty, or to feel that their peared inevitable. 
father could support them no longer?” During that sad week, in the darkened 

No! impossible ! he must carry it through, | rooms, with the coffin containing the lifeless 
—she, his second wife, would have doneit had | form of his second wife occupying the room 
she lived; no one would be injured, the| which once belonged to Fanny Halford, he 
money was his morally; and if not quite} still wore that look of forced submission which 
legally, that was of no consequence. is so much like despair. 

This decision produced a kind of calm,| On the day of the funeral, when the play- 








like the effects of an opiate, so that when he 
appeared at breakfast the haggard look of 
excitement was gone; the pale, calm face 
created a feeling of sympathy, more especially 
in the warm heart of Kate Marston, whom 
Fanny’s children had already learnt to love. 
During the day when he attended the inquest 
he listened with almost stoical indifference 





ground voices at Englefield Grange were silent 
and subdued, when the children of his first 
wife shed tears of childish sorrow by the coffin 
of the second, when his father-in-law and 
Henry looked with pitying eyes for the last 
time at the shrouded form of Louisa Franklyn, 
still beautiful even in death. Arthur showed 
no sympathy, no change in face or manner ; 
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not even when he saw Kate Marston weeping 
over the little Albert, the motherless boy of 
her lost Fanny. 

Indeed, Mrs. Halford’s death had been too 
recent for any in that house to look with in- 
difference so soon after on the insignia and 
trappings of woe. Arthur alone seemed 
callous and indifferent, while all around were 
in tears. Yet they pitied him, not one in 
that family circle could have guessed his 
secret. 

In the midst of all these exciting events 


he added, observing his little daughter’s earnest 
face; and as she obeyed, Henry replied 
earnestly to his remark, “ Indeed, Arthur, you 
ought not to think of leaving us yet,—you re- 
quire a week or two longer of perfect rest 
before returning to business. I suppose there 
is nothing that requires immediate attention?” 


he asked, without a shadow of suspicion that | 


the question would inflict a pang on the heart 
of his brother-in-law. 

Controlling himself, he replied, “ Nothing 
more important than examining poor Louisa’s 








and mournful surroundings, Henry Halford! papers. I have put off the ordeal for a week, 


did not forget that the appointed day for his 
ordination was drawing near. He avoided 
all reference to it, however, although Arthur 
Franklyn had more than once missed him, 
and knew that an efficient substitute had been 


it. But it must be done very shortly, and 
her désk and other matters are at our apart- 
ments in ‘London. 
stay a few days this time, but I must rouse 











provided to take his place in the schoolroom | myself soon and return to business for the | 


sake of my children.” 
“Then shall I find you at the Grange on 
my return?” said Henry. 
occurring at Whitsuntide} Henry had a few} “I shall no doubt remain in’ town at least 
weeks previously promised to spend that time a week,” replied Arthur, “therefore you need 
with his friend Horace Wilton. He had hesi-| not put off your visit on my account; and 
tated, in consequence of recent events,to speak there is the summons to tea,” he exclaimed 
of leaving home till after the funeral, and still}as Mabel reappeared. “Your uncle and I 
felt reluctant to desert Arthur while he re- | are coming presently, my dear, go in and tell 
perry at the me a hg one a the chil- | Miss Marston,” in then, in : gape 
ten, however, the matter became known to voice as soon as they were alone, he sailc 
Arthur on the Friday evening before Whit |“ Henry, pray don’t speak of my visit to 
Sunday. Henry had tempted his brother-in-law | London before your father or Kate; I could 
to a walk round the garden, and was speaking not endure to discuss the subject with them.” 
to him of his approaching ordination, and} Henry promised to be silent, yet wondering 
other matters connected with it, when they | at the request. To him no relief could be 
were joined by Mabel. | greater than to unburden his heart to a true 
win. MOS abl Chat UKs arth while they | anaiety'wak WOE Of & hated tis CobINded to 
> “ | 
slowly paced the garden walk, she listened to another, and as they walked to the house he 
the conversation between the gentlemen with inwardly resolved that he would escape as 
great teen 'quickly as possible from the scrutiny of the 
Presently in a pause Mabel said,— ‘anxious eyes at the Grange, and from the 
“Uncle Henry, are you not going to Oxford | memories which were revived by its associa- 
Mel tions, and rendered more painful by recent 
“ Well, my dear,” he replied, “I have not | sad events. 
quite made up my mind; the truth is, Arthur,” | 
he added, turning to his’ brother-in-law, “ my | : : . 
friend Horace Wilton has invited me to spend | LERRREE EVE oGOURS SAAR. 
a few days with him during Whitsuntide.” 
“Then why not go?” said Arthur ; “the | 
change will be of benefit to you, and brace up | nor, indeed, to pay visits anywhere. 
your nerves for the ordeal on Sunday week.” | wrote an appropriate letter saying all that was 
“Tt seems so ungracious to leave you in! necessary of grateful thanks for the kindness 
your trouble for the gratification of myself ;/and sympathy he had experienced, especially 
perhaps, however, I may run down to Oxford | from Mrs. John Armstrong. 
to-morrow and return on Monday.” Perhaps, on the whole, this was a more 


tion. 


during his absence at the bishop’s eam 
A few days’ respite from school duties’ 


ARTHUR FRANKLYN had not been in a mood to 
call upon Mr. Armstrong during that sad week, 





“No, Henry, pray do not shorten your visit | satisfactory proceeding in Mr. Armstrong’s 
on my account, I shall very likely be in| estimation, but cousin Sarah was disappointed. 
London nearly all next week—go in, Mabel,” She had been introduced to Mr. Henry Hal- 


I had not sufficient fortitude even to think of | 


I shall perhaps only | 


But he | 
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ford at the inquest, by his brother-in-law, and 
the half-hour during which she had conversed 
with him confirmed her good opinion of his 
manners and character. 

Cousin Sarah was a few years older than 
Edward Armstrong; they had known each other 
from children, and in spite of the pride which 
had grown out of his increased wealth and 
aristocratic connections, he had still a great 
deference for cousin Sarah’s opinions. She 
possessed that veryrare quality, plain common 
sense, and notwithstanding her homeliness she 
had intellectual tastes sufficient to enable her 
to appreciate knowledge and learning in its 
higher developments, as seen in her cousin 
Edward and Henry Halford. That a man of 


| such intellectual power as Edward Armstrong 





could prefer for his daughter’s husband the 
weak-minded captain whose history had been 
told to her to the intellectual young school- 
master, because the former was rich and the 
latter poor, was to her a mystery. 

Cousin Sarah, with all her good sense, had 
yet to learn the hardening, withering effects 
on the human heart which a love of gold 
produces. 

She was brave, however, and she determined 
before she left Kilburn to bring the matter 
face to face with Edward Armstrong, and 
plead the cause of the young girl whom she 
was convinced by various signs was really 
attached to the intellectual young school- 
master. 

Shehad quickly discovered Mrs. Armstrong’s 
opinion on the subject, and when she men- 
tioned her wish to be alone with cousin 
Edward, she found in Mary’s mother a strong 
ally. Soon after dinner, on this the last 
evening of her visit, cousin Sarah found her- 
self alone in the drawing-room at Lime Grove, 
with a man who prided himself upon his in- 
domitable will and unbending opinions. 

But she was not daunted. There were two 
strong points in her favour, and upon these 
she rested her hopes of success. One was 
Edward Armstrong’s love for his daughter, 
and the other his often acknowledged confi- 
dence in cousin Sarah’s judgment. She sat 
at work near the open window. May was 
passing into June, and the open country 
which still held sway near Lime Grove seemed 
redolent of summer. The sun, still high above 
the horizon, was tinting the fleecy clouds that 
softened his ‘brightness with ‘crimson and 
gold, and from myriads‘oef ‘little throats came 


‘the warbling songs ‘of joyous birds waking the 


echoes with their sweet melody. 
“So you leave us to-morrow, cousin Sarah,” 
said Mr. Armstrong, laying ‘down ‘his news- 
VIII. 
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which she sat. 
reluctance ; it has been a most happy fortnight 


shall never forget your kindness and your 
wife's.” 

“T don’t forget your care and attention to 
my poor father,” he replied, in a tone of deep 
emotion ; “no kindness on our part can ever 
repay that, Sarah.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then Mr. Armstrong spoke again:— 

**T suppose you will leave Jack with perfect 
confidence ?” 

“Yes, quite; he seems very happy, and I 
think will try to do well and get on in his 
business. He is delighted at the prospect of 
spending his monthly holiday here as you have 
proposed.” 

“Yes, poor fellow, it will be a change for 
him ; I am glad Maria thought of it.” 

With all cousin Sarah’s bravery, she found 


Armstrong led the way to it himself. 

“Do you think Mary is looking well, 
Sarah?” he said ; “ you told me last Sunday 
that she appeared changed, but I have not 
yet had an opportunity to ask you in what 
way.” 

“T must tell you the truth, Edward; Mary is 


delicacy of complexion, and at times asad 
look, which make me fancy she is not quite 
happy.” 

“They have been telling you a fine tale, I 
suppose, about my cruelty in not allowing my 
daughter to marry a man who has not a six- 
pence to call his own;” and as he spoke 
cousin Sarah could detect the old boyish 
temper, and the will that would brook no 
opposition. “I thought the girl had more 
sense,” he went on; “why, she has ‘refused 
offers that were unexceptionable, all because 
of that boy,—you have seen ‘him, Sarah.” 

“T do not consider Mr, Henry Halford a 
boy, Edward,” she replied, for now the ice 
was broken the impetuous tone did not 
daunt her. “He told meon Wednesday that 
he was going up for ordination on Trinity 
Sunday, the rector of Kilburn having given 
him what he called a title to orders.” 

“ Yes, yes, I dare say ; however, that is of 


told you, Sarah, about this matter?” 





2Z 


paper, and placing himself at the window near 
“Yes,” she said, “and I do so with great 


excepting that sad affair in the train, but I | 


some little difficulty in commencing the sub- | 
ject uppermost in her thoughts, but there | 
occurred another pause, and then Edward | 


as pretty and graceful as ever, but there is a |} 


little importance to me, but what has ‘been 


“ Mary has told me nothing, Edward’; Mrs. | 
Armstrong certainly described the ‘splendid | 
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offers her daughter had refused, and acknow- 
ledged that her refusals were no doubt caused 
by her attachment to Henry Halford ;” and 
cousin Sarah spoke in that calm, quiet 
manner which so often carries weight with it. 


“ Absurd nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Arm- | 


strong ; “I thought my daughter was above 
such lovesick foolery, to refuse a man with 
412,000 a year, and the nephew of a duke, 
for a penniless schoolmaster, descended from 
nobody knows who.” 

“‘ Have you no anxiety for your daughter’s 
future happiness, Edward ?” 

“Happiness! There’s no happiness in the 
world without money.” 

“« Oh, Edward, howyou are changed! money 
was not the source of your dear father’s 
happiness, you never learnt that opinion from 
him; besides, your own wife was without 
fortune.” 

*« Ah, yes, I had the money, and I chose 
Maria St. Clair for that sweet character which 
has never changed ; besides, she was well 
born and well connected, which the Halfords 
are not.” 

“Who gave you that information, Edward?” 

“Why, I formed the opinion from my own 
judgment. Who would be a schoolmaster if 
he could help it ?” 

“ At all events a schoolmaster is equal to 
a tradesman in position, and often far above 


one in education, but for once, cousin Edward, | 


you have failed in your judgment. Henry 
Halford, you must own, is a gentleman, and a 
man of education, and I £vow that both his 
parents are as well born and as well connected 
as your own wife.” 

“I may ask you now where you obtained 
that information ?” said Mr. Armstrong, in a 
sneering tone. 

“You remember my father’s farm, Ed- 
ward ?” 

“ Of course I do,” he replied wonderingly; 
“T am not likely to forget the pleasant old 
homestead where you and John and I spent 
so many happy days in our childhood.” 

“And you remember Englefield, the beauti- 
ful estate of Lord Rivers, about two miles 
distant from Holmwood Farm, which my 
father tenanted from his lordship ? ” 

‘You are bringing back childish memories, 
Sarah, that are painful yet pleasant, but what 
has all this to do with the Halfords?” 

“Dr. Halford was tutor to the present 
Lord Rivers in his young days, and from that 
circumstance he named his house at Kilburn, 
Englefield Grange. I had a long talk with 
young Mr, Halford on Wednesday, when we 
were waiting in the inquest-room at the hotel 





|for you and the coroner. Mr. Franklyn in- 
‘troduced us. I was speaking of the beautiful 
scenery between Farnham and Basingstoke, 
‘and he asked me if I knew Englefield, and so 
one thing led to another.” 

“ But this has nothing to do with Dr. Hal- 
ford’s birth or connections.” 
| “Indirectly it has, for during our conversa- 
tion I discovered that Dr. Halford’s father 
was for many years and till his death a 
surgeon in Basingstoke, with a first-rate prac- 
tice ; his two sisters are well married, and his 
brother is an army surgeon in India. 

“You seem to have obtained from this 
young man the history of himself and his con- 
nections, Sarah,”’—was the scornful remark of 


Mr. Armstrong,—‘‘rather an unusual topic for | 


a gentleman to enter upon on a first introduc- 
tion.” 
| “It arose entirely from my remark 
about the country round Basingstoke, but I 
| will own that when he mentioned Englefield 
_and Lord Rivers I drew from him other facts 
'for the sake of our dear Mary. I tell you 


‘candidly, Edward Armstrong, that I admire | 


your daughter’s good sense in preferring such 
| a man as young Mr. Halford to one of those 
| who think they can purchase a wife with gold, 
feeling sure that she will be given up by her 
parents to the highest bidder, like the articles 
in an auction-room.” 

| Edward Armstrong felt rather startled by 
‘cousin Sarah’s plain speaking, in which there 
was too much truth to be pleasant, yet he 
said in a kind of deprecatory tone,— 


“TI have promised Mary not to force her | 


into the acceptance of any offer again, and if 

|she is determined to marry no one but the 
| schoolmaster, she must remain single all her 
| life, for she has expressed her determination 
not to marry him without my consent, and 
that she will never have.” 

‘“‘ Mary possesses the real source of happi- 
ness,” said cousin Sarah, even if you continue 
to withhold that consent. My uncle’s teach- 
| ings during the week of her visit at Meadow 
| Farm have not been thrown away.” 

Again Edward Armstrong was startled. 
He had been surprised at the gentle submis- 
sion of his high-spirited daughter, and the 
unaltered love and respect she had shown to 
the father, whose love of gold had blighted 
her youthful hopes ; but now he understood 
the cause, and across his memory passed the 


before the demon of gold had hardened his 
heart,— 





words he had read at his father’s knee long || 








“ Godliness with contentment is great gain.” || 
After a few moments’ pause he said ina | 
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softened tone, “I should be glad, and so I 
know would Maria, to keep our only daughter 
at home with us always, but it seems an un- 
usual fate for a beautiful and accomplished 
girl such as she is, and with £20,000 which I 
could give her on her wedding day—I am 
sure I have no wish but for her happiness.” 

“ Then consent to her marriage with Henry 
Halford ; I could tell by certain signs when I 
mentioned her name that he still loves your 
daughter. Wait till after his ordination, and 
then give the young people £10,000 to 
enable them to live independently of the 
school till Mr. Halford obtains a living.” 

** Not much chance of that, I expect.” 

Cousin Sarah smiled. 

“‘I have one more little piece of informa- 
tion to give you, Edward,” she said: “when 
speaking of his ordination Mr. Halford told 
me that his father’s old pupil Lord Rivers 
had promised that the first vacant living in his 
gift should be given to his tutor’s son, if he 
took orders, after his ordination. The young 
man, however, did not appear to put much 
faith in the promise, in consequence of the 
number of years that had elapsed since it was 
made, he the only surviving son, being 
his father’s youngest child.” 

The entrance of the tea-tray put a stop to 
the conversation, but cousin Sarah could 
observe in the manner of Mr. Armstrong 
towards his daughter an unusual tenderness, 
and now and then a wistful look, as if con- 
science were upbraiding him as the cause of 
the sad expression which at times passed over 
her face. 

Mary Armstrong drove cousin Sarah and 
her father to the station next morning, for the 
first time since the sad death of Louisa Frank- 
lyn. Warm-hearted and loving farewells had 
taken place before leaving the house, for 
cousin Sarah had endeared herself to every 
one of the family, servants included, by 
her gentle ways, and quiet yet unreserved 
manners. 

To Mrs. Armstrong she had become a true 
friend and comforter about Mary, although 
no opportunity occurred for her to hear what 
had passed between cousin Sarah and her 
husband. 

A few words only on the morning she left, 
while dressing for her journey, gave the 
loving mother hope. 

“T repeated to cousin Edward all I had 
heard of Mr. Halford, of his parents and con- 
nections, and of his hopes about the Church, 
but I could obtain no promise that he would 
alter his mind on the subject. I think it 
would be unwise to say anything to Mary, 





and perhaps excite hopes only to be dis- 
appointed.” 

To this advice Mrs. Armstrong readily 
agreed, and when the elegant and refined 
lady and her homely sensible cousin kissed 
each other with real undisguised affection the 
latter said,— 

“We have done all we can, cousin Maria, 
and we must leave the result to God, He will 
order all things for the best.” 

No word passed respecting the conversation 
which had taken place between cousin Sarah 
and Edward Armstrong. Not even to his 
wife could the money-loving husband confess 
how much that conversation had roused his 
conscience. 

And so the merry month of May gave place 
to leafy June, with its roses and lilies, its long 
days and short nights, and the perfume of 
new-mown hay. 

With the first Sunday in June came the 
Whit Sunday which reminds us of the day 
when the converts of early Christian times 
wore white garments, after the first baptismal 
rite, as a token of purity,—fit emblem of 
that pure and holy Spirit which descended 
upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost. 

The rector of Kilburn, whose long and 
faithful ministration had endeared him to 
his parishioners, was on that day assisted by 
a stranger. Henry Halford’s place in the 
gallery with the boys was occupied by another 
of the masters. 

Both these circumstances Mary noticed, 
but no idea arose in her mind that they were 
connected with Mr. Henry Halford’s move- 
ments. When they left the church, however, 
Mary saw the gentleman, whom she now knew 
to be Mr. Franklyn, supporting his aged 
father-in-law on one side, with Clara on the 
other, and followed by Kate Marston and 
three other children, the youngest a beautiful 
little boy nearly three years old. 

The dejected looks of the father, and the 
deep mourning worn by the children, brought 
tears to her eyes. For Mary, in her innocence, 
could only think of the second Mrs. Franklyn 
as a second mother to Fanny’s children, and 
to her mind, therefore, they were doubly 
motherless. 

Mrs. Armstrong had remained at home on 
the Sunday morning, and as Mary walked to- 
wards the gate leaning on her father’s arm, 
she was surprised to see him leave her, and 
advancing towards the group accept the 
offered hand of Mr. Franklyn. y 

Not being aware of the slight acquaintance, 
Arthur turned to the old gentleman and intro- 
duced his father-in-law, Dr. Halford. Mary | 
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could not help noticing a certain dignity and. 
| reserve in his manner as he returned Mr. 


_ Armstrong’s recognition. 


But Arthur was 
slow to observe these shades of manner, and 
quite ignorant of any motive for reserve, he 
introduced his children by name, as well as 
Kate Marston, without discovering in the 
least that he was making three of the party 
very uncomfortable. 

“We are walking too slowly for you and 
Miss Armstrong,” said the old gentleman, 
gently, “ I trust Mrs. Armstrong is well.” 

“ Not quite well enough to attend church 
this morning on account of the heat, thank 
you,” said Mr. Armstrong, glad of the opportu- 
nity to escape, “but not otherwise indisposed.” 

And then after the usual polite salutations, 
Mr. Armstrong and his daughter left the 
mournfully attiredgroup, and hastened towards 
home. 

“I must be polite tothe people with whom 
I have been so unfortunately mixed up, Mary,” 
said her father, “‘ and I feel for the poor man, 
left with all those motherless children. I hear 
he is, well. off, besides inheriting his second 
wife’s fortune; otherwise it would be a sad 
burden upon the poor old grandfather to have 
to support them with his narrow means.” 

“The youngest is a beautiful little boy,” 
said Mary, quite unable to reply to her father’s 
speech. 

“Yes, I noticed a fat, rosy child, led by a 
lady in mourning; is she the wardrobe-keeper?” 

“No papa,” said Mary, and with all her 
efforts she could not restrain a slight tone of 
indignation, “that lady is Mrs. Halford’s 
niece.” 

Mr. Armstrong would have questioned his 
daughter a week previously as to the source 
ef her information, but a recollection of cousin 
Saxah kept him silent, 

Qn the way home they overtook Mr. Drumn- 
mond, and while he and her father talked, 
Mary ‘walked by his side meditating with sur- 
prise on the events of the morning,—the 
earnest looks of Mr. Franklyn’s eldest girl, 
the evident restraint in the manner of Kate 
Marston and Dr. Halford, and above all, the 
absence of Henry Halford. 

Suddenly a thought struck her,—she knew 
he had taken his M.A. degree, she had seen 
his name in the Zimes,—was he gone up for 
ordination, and where? All this was at present 
unknown te her, and she could only console 
herself with the recollection that the Zimes 


would have every particular about the ordina- | 


tions whenever they took place, and Henry 
Halford’s name was sure to be mentioned if 
he were among the candidates. 
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Mary told her mother of the encounter in 
the churchyard, and the absence of Henry 
Halford, without any comment. 

Mrs, Armstrong listened with interest to her 
description of the children, and especially | 
about the little boy. She argued well of this 
meeting to a certain extent, but she said not 
a hopeful word to her daughter. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—CONSCIENCE. 


‘TJ must rouse myself to attend to business, 
doctor,” said Arthur Franklyn, while at break- | 
fast the morning after meeting Mr. Armstrong 
in the churchyard. “I may be absent a week 
or more, can I leave the children with you for 
that time? I shall feel such perfect comfort 
in the reflection that they are under your 
roof, and managed so kindly by Kate.” 

“ Of course they can stay, my dear Arthur, 
said the old gentleman, tremulously, “ it is a 
great comfort to me to have dear Fanny’s 
children here. I have only one regret, that 
is, that her dear mother did not live to see her 
grandchildren. Clara reminds me greatly of 
her grandmother ;’ and he looked fondly at 
the young girl whose womanly appearance 
and manners had so startled Mary Armstrong. 

“Would you like to stay with us a little 


” 











longer, my child?” continued the old man, lay- 
ing his hand on Clara’s shoulder as she sat in 
her usual place by his side. 

“Oh yes, grandpapa, I should indeed, we 
all should be glad to stay ;” and she looked at 
her sister and brothers as she spoke. Mabel 
assented timidly ; the gentle little girl was | 
becoming daily more dear to Kate Marston, | 
who at the same time lavished upon her 


cousin Fanny’s youngest child, Albert, the | 


tenderest fondness. 

Albert seemed to consider himself required 
in some way to answer Clara’s questioning | 
look, so he said,— 

“ Me too, grandpa, me stay with you ard 
Kate.” 

‘* Papa, am I to goto school in England?” 
asked James. 

“Yes, my boy, certainly, and if grandpapa 
consents you shal] stay and be a pupil at 
Englefield Grange.” 

“Oh, jolly!” said the boy, “it’s ever so much 
better being here than at my school in Mel- 
bourne. Oh! I shall be happy, especially 
when uncle Henry comes home.” 

And so it was settled that during their 
father’s absence his children should remain 
at Kilburn under their grandfather’s roof. 

“ I must make a home for them as soon as 
I can tur myself round,” he said a few hours 
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after, when talking the matter over with Kate 
Marston. “I have to settle the business which 
brought me to England, and to ascertain what 
claim I have on my wife’s property.” 

“What! did you not do so before you 
married her?” asked Kate, in astonishment. 

“No,” he replied, “she was very reticent 
on the subject, and I did not like to.question 
her, or indeed her friends,—she appeared to 
have perfect control over her property. How- 
| ever, she may have left a will. At all events, 
| I must go to the apartments I have taken for 
| three months, and look over her papers. Un- 
| fortunately, her lawyer is in Australia, and he 
| may have a will in his possession. But, dear 
Kate,” he continued, with a shudder, “her 
death is so recent, and the money subject too 
painful to be talked; about yet. I know you 
will take care of my children, and that is a 
great relief to my mind.” 

“ Indeed, indeed I will,” she replied, in a 
tone of sympathy; the palenessand the shudder 
had not escaped her. Had she known the 





lady he chose appeared to me very pleasing 
and agreeable, and perhaps her money was a 
great temptation, although I do not think a 
marriage for money alone can ever insure 
happiness.” 

Kate said nothing; she had seen enough of 
the second Mrs. Franklyn to create a doubt 
respecting her suitableness to be a second 
mother to any children, especially to one so 
high-spirited as Clara, and she could not tell 
her uncle of the difficulties already in the way 
respecting Louisa Franklyn’s fortune, 


bag in his hand, to wish them farewell. 

“T have said good-bye to the children, Kate; 
Iam glad I sent nurse to you; they are with 
her now, and seem quite happy ; you will find 
her very useful.” 

I have found her so already, Arthur,” she 
replied, “ and Clara manages her little brother 
| famously, so make yourself quite comfortable 
| about the children.” . 
| “ Arthur is going, uncle,” she said, gently, 





pangs of conscience which caused that shudder, | for the old gentleman sat dozing in his arm- 
horror instead of sympathy would have filled | chair. 


her heart. 
And yet the conscience of Arthur Franklyn 
could only at times arouse him to doubt the 


rectitude of his own conduct. By fallacious | 


“Eh? what?” he said, “Arthur going? 
Good-bye my, son ; God bless you, and keep 
| you in the right path.” 
A few more hasty farewells, and then 


arguments, and false reasoning with himself, | Arthur Franklyn started at a quick pace to 


he had acquired confused ideas of right and 
wrong. He had still at times the appearance 
of being under the effects of some powerful 
sedative ; and at others the flashing eye and 
the flushed face would have denoted the 
presence of some strong stimulant to less 
unsuspecting people than the residents at the 
Grange. 

Arthur Franklyn with all his faults had 
never given way to intemperance, therefore the 
brandy flask which he nowcarried in his pocket 
or kept locked up in his bedroom was more 
potent in its effects, leaving behind it, after 
the first moments of excitement, an opiate- 
like stupor and stolidity of manner, very un- 
like that of the bright and fascinating Arthur 
Franklyn of former times. 

When he left the little breakfast parlour, in 
which we first met three of the residents of 
Englefield Grange, Dr, Halford and Kate 
Marston were alone. 

“ Uncle,” said the latter, “ Arthur is very 
much changed since the death of his second 
wife,” 

“Well, my dear, perhaps he is, but it’s very 
natural under the painful circumstances in 
which she died. I cannot be surprised at his 


/catch the four o’clock train to London, with 
the last words of his poor Fanny’s father— 


“ Keep you in the right path ”—ringing in his 
ears. 

The sad and sudden death and the inquest 
on Mrs. Franklyn had appeared in most of 
the daily and weekly papers, therefore when 
Arthur knocked at the door of the house in 
which he had taken apartments, the landlady 
met him with a doleful face. 

“ Oh, sir, is it true? have you lost your dear 








marrying again ; of course he wanted a com- 
panion, and a mother for his children. The 


lady as we read in the papers ?” 

“Tam sorry to say it is true,” he replied 
as he entered, “and it will make a great 
change in my arrangements ; however, you 
shall not be a loser, Mrs. Mills; and now if 
you will bring me some tea I shall be glad of 
a cup to refresh myself, I can’t get over.such 


a shock all at once.” | 


“No, sir, I should think not; and indeed 
you're not looking at all well, and no wonder. 
Yes, sir,” she added quickly, seeing a look of 
impatience pass over his face, “ I'll go at once 
and see about your tea, it will be ready in no 
time,” 

Very glad indeed was Arthur Franklyn 
when the tea was removed and his landlady’s 
restless tongue banished from the room; he 
could feel himself alone. He first drew the 

















Arthur came in presently with his carpet 
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he knew, end in the disgrace of bankruptcy. 
Again the tempter reminded him of his 
children, his eldest daughter growing into 
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table near the window, which he closed not- 
withstanding the heat; then he emptied his 
pockets of various letters, and at length drew 
forth an ominous-looking document tied with | womanhood ; poverty, disgrace for her por- 
red tape, which he opened and spread on the| tion. No, no, it could not be, he must risk 
table. Yes, there the name stood, clear andjall. There was nothing to fear. He would | 
distinct, in his wife’s handwriting, ‘ Louisa | arrange all matters of business in England, a | 
ELLEN FRANKLYN. Witness—Henry HAt-| few days or a week would suffice for that,and | 
FORD.” then he would return to Melbourne. Where 
For some minutes Arthur Franklyn seemed | he was so well known he could easily get | 
fascinated to the writing before him. He/the papers cashed by paying a good amount 
turned the leaf and read the legally worded | of interest. His children were safe for the | 
document through. There was no hesitation! present. He should be able to send over 
necessary there, Louisa had intended him to! payment for their board. Yes, this plan must | 
have this two thousand pounds, her trustees! be adopted, it was the best and the only one; 
had consented and signed. Morally it|and with this resolution strong in his mind 
belonged to him if not quite legally ; what) conscience was crushed, its voice silenced for | 
moral law would be transgressed by claiming | la time, and Arthur Franklyn left to follow the | 
it? None. Then for the sake of his own | downward road on which he had made the © 
credit, for the sake of his children, he was first false step. 
justified in this act. It would injure no one ; i He again rose to fetch Louisa’s desk, and 
the bulk of his wife’s fortune might go to placing it on the table before him, eagerly 
another, and virtually this £ 2,000 had been’ examined its contents. Letters from friends, 
already taken from it and placed in the bank | a banker’s book, a cheque for £74 which he 
till the document before him should be | had given her at thé time of the transfer of 
properly signed. Yes, it was all right, and as| her ready cash to his name, about £50 in 
he thus thought he folded it carefully, re-tied | senay money, and at last a little packet of 























it, and placed it in his pocket-book. | his own letters written before their marriage, 
carefully and neatly tied together, several little 
articles of jewelry, and others of no import- 
ance, but no will. 

Arthur Franklyn as he made this discovery 
| knew that all hope of his late wife’s fortune 
was lost to him, unless she had left a will with 
her lawyers in Melbourne, and this appeared 
another urgent reason why he should return 
thither. 

The money he had found, with the balance 
of a few hundreds still lying at the Australian 
bank in London, would pay his passage, 
and help him to carry out his plans. He re- 
placed the various articles in the desk except- 
ing the jewels and the money ; her watch and 
chain he had left at his father-in-law’s for 
Clara. But as he placed his hand on the 
packet of his own letters a pang of remorse 
shot through his heart, which almost threatened 
him with another attack of conscience. He 
hastily drew the flask from his pocket, and 
seizing a wineglass which stood on the side- 
board filled it nearly to the ‘brim with the so 
often fatal stimulant, and drank it off. 

For a time it produced a false courage 
which enabled him to finish his search of the 
desk ; and after closing and locking it he 
remained at the table and proceeded to 
sketch out his future movements, made a 
list of the boxes to be sent next day to Kil- 
burn, and also of the articles he wished to 


On a table near stood Louisa’s desk—her | 
keys had been given into his hands, with her| 
rings and jewels and a few other articles) 
found in the pocket of the deceased, lady. | 
He took the small bunch of keys from his own | 
pocket, but as he rose to fetch the desk there | 
flashed across his memory the words of the | 
old doctor, “God bless you, my son, and keep 
you in the right path.” 

Conscience awoke and made itself heard. 
“You are out of the right path already, 
Arthur Franklyn,” said the small still voice. 
“All your false reasoning, all your absurd 
sophistry is vain; you have no right to that 
money, and if you claim it on the document 
in your possession, you know by what name 
the laws of your country will call you if you 
are found out; and even if you obtain the 
money undiscovered, you will never know 
another happy hour. Burn the paper, Arthur 
Franklyn, and throw off the power of the evil 
spirit that entices you. 

The conscience-stricken man staggered to 
his seat ; he drew the paper from his pocket, 
and forgetting for a moment that it was 
summer-time, he turned towards the empty 
fireplace. Then an impulse came upon him 
to tear the document to atoms, and throw 
from his mind the fearful incubus ; but his 
hand was arrested by a sudden memory of 
his debts in Australia, which if not paid must, 
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take with him on his voyage. . By this time 
the twilight of a June evening was fading into 


night ; Arthur looked at his watch and rang | 
The | 


the bell, it was nearly half-past nine. 
landlady herself appeared with what she 
termed a nice little supper to tempt Mr. 
Franklyn’s appetite. She lighted the gas and 
uncovered the tray for his inspection, but the 
supper failed to produce the result she ex- 
pected. Mr. Franklyn could eat nothing but 


a biscuit, and she left the room in great dis- | 


tress of mind to expatiate in the kitchen on 
the dreadful event which had “so altered the 
gentleman upstairs and quite took away his 
appetite.” 


Arthur Franklyn, totally unmindful of her | 


sympathy, escaped to his bedroom soon after | 
the. clock struck ten. But there was no 
thought of Him on whom we are told to cast 
our burden. 
prayer for guidance in the right path. It 
might be said of him at this period of his life 
that “God was not in all his thoughts.” To) 
him in this hour of fierce temptation there was 
no solace but the fiery spirit, so valuable as a 
medicine, so dangerous as a stimulant. He, 
took another supply before seeking his pillow, 
and sunk at once into an unhealthy sleep, | 
from which he awoke in the morning un-| 
refreshed and with a throbbing headache. | 
During the next three days Arthur Franklyn | 


There arose in his heart no! 


hereafter explained, ‘sent Arthur from the 
lawyer’s office in a tremble of excitement. “He 
had nothing to fear now, all would end well, 
and he should overcome every difficulty. 

The fact that he had spoken falsely to 
Mr. Norton, and helped to mislead that 
gentleman, he entirely overlooked. 

And so the time passed on, and the morning 
of the Friday on which he was to sail for 
Melbourne rose in its summer brightness. 

But the excitement, the at times clamorous 
voice of conscience, and the unusual amount 
of stimulant he took, were together combining 
to produce fever of the blood and irritation of 
the brain in Arthur Franklyn. 

When he started in a cab from his lodgings 
his landlady remarked, “ Well, if this rush- 
‘ing about every day don’t soon kill that poor 
gentleman, he must be made of iron.’ 

No idea of the truth entered her mind. To 
conceal his intention of leaving England it 
had been necessary for him to invent and 
prevaricate and deceive in a way that 
, twelve months before he would have shrunk 
‘from with shame and disgust. But principles 
‘of truth, honour, and rectitude, without the 
| foundation of religion and the fear of God, 
are never to be relied on. In the hour of 
| fierce temptation they had proved to Arthur 
| Franklyn no stronger than a broken reed. 

He reached the landing-place just below 


with a kind of unnatural energy went through | London Bridge at about noon, wishing to get 
the tasks he had allotted to himself. From /|on board early, as the vessel was timed to 
the lawyer to the banker's; from the West | sail at seven in the evening. 

End to the City, in cabs and in omnibuses;; He had been unable to resist another supply 
to the shipping offices to secure a berth; to) of the fiery fluid, early as it was, consoling 
the railway station to send boxes to Kate | himself with the ‘reflection, “When I am on 


Marston and his daughter, and to write letters | board I shall get over this unnatural craving 








in the evening—so passed the next three days. 


One discovery he made while at the lawyer's | 
From a remark made by Mr. Norton, | 


office. 
to whom Henry Halford had introduced 
him, he found that gentleman had made a 
mistake, and here he took the second step 
in the downward path. 

After expressing his regret and sympathy, 
Mr. Norton said,— 

“You are fortunate in one thing, Mr. 
Franklyn; I hear that Mrs. 
signed her name to the document on the 
morning before she died at her own lawyer's, 
so the &: 2,000 are yours to all intents and 
purposes.” 

“It may be so,” replied Arthur, languidly, 
but I have been so upset and so full of busi- 
ness, I have not had time to examine it.” 

“Well, do so, my dear sir, when you get 
home ; no doubt you will find it all right.” 

This mistake of Mr. Norton’s, which will be 


Franklyn 


| for stimulants, and give up taking it.” 

But he had taken it once too often. His 
boxes were all on board, and he carried in his 
hand a carpet bag, containing among other 
things the fatal document which had already 
worked him so much evil. 

He alighted from the cab, paid the driver, 
and proceeded towards the Australian packet, 
which lay alongside the wharf a at little distance 
from the shore. A plank stretched across 
from the gangway of the vessel rested on land, 
/and men with boxes and other packages were 
passing to and fro upon it. Arthur Franklyn 
waited till the way was clear, then he placed 
his foot on the plank and approached the 
vessel. A very small portion of this frail 
bridge passed over water, the shore end rest- 
ing on rising ground, and to a man with a 
clear head and steady step there could be no 
possible danger. 





But Arthur Franklyn’s head was not clear, 
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neither was his step steady; and as he ap-| man had neither sense nor power to help 
proached the middle of the plank many| himself or seize the offered aid. 
persons on the bridge and about the wharf! By this time more than one swimmer was 
saw him totter and turn pale. in the water diving for the drowning man. 
Speechless from alarm, and fearfulof hasten- Minutes which seemed hours passed, and 
ing a catastrophe by a warning word, no one} then amidst the crowds of excited spectators 
moved or spoke as he raised his foot to go Arthur Franklyn’s apparently lifeless body 
forward. ‘The next moment, amidst the! was drawn from the water, hastily placed in 
screams and shouts of the lookers-on, Arthur a cab and carried off across London Bridge 
Franklyn lost his balance and fell with his} to Guy’s Hospital. 
carpet bag into the water, which closed over, But the carpet bag had sunk to the bottom, 
him pitilessly, as if in his -helpless condition | to be drawn up weeks after by the Thames’ 
every effort to save him would be useless. | searchers ; while in one corner, soaked into a 
There were running to and fro, cries for, pulp by the action of the water, lay the fatal 
ropes, and many eager hands stretched out’! document which had brought upon Arthur 
when he rose to the surface ; but the drowning | Franklyn such terrible results. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


Ou tried and true, amid strife and tears, When the spirit stooped to the tempter’s 
In danger and sore distress, power, 

Thou hast wandered for long and weary years| And its sacred trust betrayed. 
‘Through the lonely wilderness. 





; But God is good, and in silent awe 
And hast watched thy flock with a shepherd’s| ‘Thou must bend and not repine, 


care, ’Neath the weight unchanging righteous law, 
Oft pled with a Father’s love, And bow to the Will divine. 
When that rebel flock would in madness dare 
Jehovah’s wrath to move. Thy crown is won, but no earthly prize 
: ; Shall thy faithfulness repay, 
And now are thy weary wanderings o’er, In distant climes thy guerdon lies 
The toils and the tears are past, In the realms of endless day. 
For thy longing eyes behold the shore : ; 
Of the Promised Land, at last. There lies the true, the promised land, 
» coreg gg ie We ; | And there, in those regions bright, 
That land which in visions could beguile |A city fair, not made with hands, 
The soul of its heavy load, Floats in the golden light. 
When the beams of hope upon care would 


Meek Shepherd of God’s chosen sheep, 
On the top of yon mountain hoary 

; . , Full softly now thou may’st wish to sleep, 

Fair smiles that land on thy wistful gaze And awake in bliss and glory. 
In the sun’s departing beams, 

Proud cities shine thro’ the desert’s haze, 
And distant waters gleam. 


smile 
And brighten the weary road. 


Thy tale hath oft been told again 

In every age and soil, 
; ‘ One sows, and another reaps, the grain, 
And fancy paints on the inner eyes The fruit of the sower’s toil. 

What is hid from thy mortal sight, 
And whate’er the earthly sense desires ag eat p= a 

ie gitsiith Sts geiden get. Their crown is stored in a better land, 


But that land so fair is not for thee, Not in this wilderness. 
Ah, ne’er on its welcome soil 


But God is just, and his bounteous Hand 


There, when the goal is reached at last, 
Shall thy footsteps tread, or thy glad eye see Th ty will 'Sitd their bread again, 


‘ihe fruit of thy years of tall Which ‘day by day on the waters cast 


Alas! for that ene unguarded hour, They sought on earth in ‘vain, 
When the soul from its anchor strayed, ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 
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RIFLES, . 
SHOT GUNS, 
PISTOLS, & AMMUNITION, 


THE BEST FOR SPORTSMEN. 


SEWING 


FAMILIES, of 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


DRESSMAKERS, ix 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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PRESSENG ‘ONWARD. 
Earnest Confisels for Hily Living. 
By THE REV. Dr. WHITTEMORE. 


Uniform with “ Pathway of Peace.” 2s. 6d. 


THE HAIR! THE HAIR!! THE HAIR!!! 
No more! ‘Lead and Poisonous Restorers. 
4 ‘« Every Family should use * 
Lineham’s (Registered) Hair Dreésing Balsa 
rinhe Bah, Sets Sete marmenenemiee 
ish Excelsi 
_ at 3s. 6d., Warranted. ee _ 
Lineham’s Gentlemen’s Grey Whisker Dye, to 
duce a beautiful and permanent Brown or Black’ 
in a few minutes, with Brushes and compléte 
instructions, 3s. 6d. per case. 
May be obtained through any respectable Chemist or Perfumer 





INVALIDS. 


R, ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 
cures Cunsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, including many Methodist Ministers, 
added. Inquirycourted. Details of Self-cure, post free, cloth 
bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N, 
ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE Book :— 


The Methodist Recorder says, ‘‘ Success testified by Ministers,” 
&e., &e, - 
The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &c. 


The Primitive Methodist says, ‘The treatment has met with 
great success,” 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 1871, 
Says ;— ' a 
‘* I had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s, Ointment, 
“I gave some'to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude : 
** and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured in 
“upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl 
“and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great that I 
“* was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 
This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, wounds, gout, 
rheumatism, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases. 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


{hc excellent Family Medicine is. the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, «Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 

Fiisorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 

Hin occasional apenient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 

Wciddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too, 

“creat a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 

Woany dangerous symptoms wil! be-entirely carried off by their timely 












mse, 
| For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
=bstructions, the Disworsing See @ 80 very prevalent with the 
WSex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
*WBlotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
Huvenile bloom to tbe complexion, 2 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
ddress of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
Smpressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
enuine medicine, 

Price 1s, 1}4, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


. WORLD FAMED 






BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of <= —— Skin and Blood Diseases, 





its effeots are marvellous. Th ds of 1 ls from all parts, In 
bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 


all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the’ Proprietor, 


. F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN) 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





Ask your Chemist for 


“ Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer from 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS or 
~ LIVER SOMPE.tTs, , ; 
Price as. Od. per box, by pvst Su extra, “@RAINS OF 
LEALTE Depot, 1,Hign Holborn London, WC 












ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 


“ONE,FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 1 
Patest ALBERT CRAPE is AS 


THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, ts 
MUCH CHEAPER and WEARS BETTER! ! 
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THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD | 


STARCH Always Seoures 


The Delight of the Laundress, ‘ 
The Admiration of the Beholder, ‘ 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, | 


BROWN cc POLNUS CY FLOUR | 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation. | 


As cheaper Articles are bi ing substituted for the sake ot extra profit, 
Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac- 
simile sig natures— 


dow frown Sohn Bion 








10,000 BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS from ds. * 


Children’s and Youths’ Books of all kinds, from ls. to 10s., suitable for Presents, 


PARKINS & GOTTO 
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LWAWY EWE OD. 420) 1A 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS °F THE NEW MAKE, 
will last for years, from 5s. 6d. 

WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 

Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. j j Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 

Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. : — oe Bookslides. Reading Stands. 

Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. ocket Bibles. Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 

Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. Prayer Books. Stationery Cabinets, 21s. 

The New 
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Elegant Reticules, 10s. 6d. Despatch Boxes, 21s. 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. Pocket Books. 





Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. 
Scrap Books and Albums. 
Cases of Scissors. Fans. 
Tnkstands. A choice of 300. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. 





Church Services. 
Chatelaines, Belts, 
Trinkets, and 

Waist-Bags. 





Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 
Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles. 
Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 68s. 
Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


CROQU BE ] ——~—l5s., 18s., 2ls., 30s., 40s., and 60s, the Set. 


BADMINTO! 


30s., 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s, Lawn Tennis. 
——All Games sent free to any Station on 


prepayment, 


, , 4 , | =—>—lc llr: 
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